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Success has generally attended the effort te execute all laws found 
upon the statute-books. The policy has been not to inguire into the 






wisdom of the laws already enacted, but to learn their spirit and in- 





























- = re 2 tent, and to enforce them accordingly ..... The national debt has been 
mii ; & = : La t reduced to the extent of $86,057,126 80 during the year..... The in- \} 
11 | | {| i | — X ys N BE /' terest account is nearly $17,000,000 less than the 1st of March, 1869. ae 
! | | tt! { | | —-s : } e : y y ao 1 therefore recommend a modification of both the tariff and in- } | 
== = : jaw . . ZZ A ternal tax laws..... it has been the aim of the administration to 
& — = ge ° g GY enforce honesty and efficiency in all public offices. Every public 






servant who has violated the trust placed in him has been proceeded 
against with all the rigor of the law.....A salutary lesson has been 
laught the careless and the dishonest public servant in the great num- 
ber of prosecutions and convictions of the last two years. dt is grati- 
Sying to notice the favorable change which is taking place throughout 
the country, in bringing to punishment those who have proved recre- 
ant to the trusts confided to them, and in elevating to public office none 
but those who possess the confidence of the honest and virtuous, who, it 
will always be found, comprise the majority of the community in 
which they live. 
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(Signed) U. S. GRANT. 
Executive Mansion, December 4, 1871 




























































































WHAT THE SENATORIAL CABAL CAN NOT “BLOW OVER.” 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Saturpay, Marcu 16, 1872. 


@& -Tue Publishers of Harper’s 
WEEKLY take pleasure in announcing 
that they will shortly commence the 
publication of : 


DORE’S LONDON 


in MONTHLY E1IGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENTS 
to the WEEKLY, each containing many 
MAGNIFICENT ILLUsTRATIONS by the 
greatest master of the picturesque, ac- 
companied with interesting and _thrill- 
ing sketches of London life prepared by 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. ‘This splendid 
work, which is published in London at 
the price of two dollars a number, will be 
sent out GRATUITOUSLY with HARPER’S 
WEEKLY; and the Publishers believe 
that it will prove one of the most elegant 
and attractive Pictorial Serials ever of- 
fered to the American Public. 

3 Wirx the present Number of 
HARPER’s WEEKLY is sent out gratui- 
tously a splendid E1GHT-PAGE SUPPLE- 
MENT, containing a richly illustrated arti- 
cle entitled 

MINE OYSTER, 
ind other interesting reading matter. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE AND CON- 
NECTICUT. 

TPVIE result of the elections in New Hamp- 

shire and Connecticut, which are the 
first in the year of the Presidential cam- 
paign, will be regarded with profound inter- 
est, as indicating the tendency of public sen- 
timent. The Republicans in those States 
un*oubtedly feel the very great importance 
of success; and they will, we hope, show the 
country that'the fires of division in their 
party have not consumed patriotism and 
yood sense. For, despite all the angry quar- 
rels and loud debates, the political issue of 
this year is very simple, and ought not to be 
misapprehended. Nobody should suppose 
jecause of the contentions among Republic- 
ans, Which have silenced the voice of the 
enemy, that there is no enemy, nor that his 
designs are not as suspicious as ever. The 
attitude of the Democratic Senators watch- 
ing the Republican battle in the Senate is 
that of the Democratic party watching the 
Republican feud in the country. The placid 
aspect of Mr. THURMAN as he hears Mr. 
TRUMBULL assail Mr. CONKLING, or Mr. Mor- 
TON denounce Mr. SCHURZ, is but the type 
of the smile of all Democrats as they read 
the gibes of the Tribune at the Republican 
Administration and its friends. 

We are not surprised at the warmth of 
feeling which the supporters of the Admin- 
istration display toward those Republicans 
whom they believe to be hazarding the 
success of the party; for the criticisms do 
not seem to be those of friends, but of ene- 
mies. They are apparently aimed at a can- 
didate rather than at an evil. Nor is it 
easy to see how, in thé present condition of 
the country, hostility to any man can lead 
honorable Republicans to endanger the suc- 
cess of the party by insisting that at all haz- 
ards they will attempt to defeat a nomina- 
tion which the party evidently wishes to 
make. But these clouds must not obscure 
to the eyes of any voter in New Hampshire 
or in Connecticut the truth that the real 
question upon which they are to pronounce 
is whether the government shall continue to 
be administered by those who have saved it, 
or to be intrusted to those whose theories 
deride its noblest principles, and whose prac- 
tice can be read in the history of the last 
thirty years. 

What the country demands is stability in 
policy. Every great interest and industry 
wishes to have the assurance that something 
is settled. And how can that assurance be 
given so surely as by experience? The last 
national declaration of the Democratic par- 
ty was that reconstruction is void, and that 
a certain kind of repudiation is desirable. 
This was the declaration of less than four 
years ago; but to-day it sounds as obsolete 
as the British ery against the colonies, a 
century ago, that taxation was no tyranny. 
Loubtless the Democratic Convention of 1872 
will eat the words of the Democratic Con- 
But New Hampshire and 


vention of 1°62, 


Connecticut must not forget that every man 
and they are an imposing multitud@e—who 
still cherishes all the political; doctrines 


which the war exploded, and who, like the 
Jacobite who fervently drank to the king 
over the water, still fosters a hope of the lest 





cause—that all the disaffected, and the Ku- 
Klux, and the Ku-Klux apologists, watch and 
pray for a Republican defeat. 

Nor ought the voters-in New Hampshire 
and Connecticut to be cajoled by the asser- 
tion that the old issues are settled, and that 
it is ridiculous to insist upon fighting the 
war over again. The old issues are settled 
if the people resolve that they shall be set- 
tled, but not otherwise. Honesty and effi- 
ciency of administration are, indeed, every 
where, and most rightfully, demanded. But 
it is administration upon the principles and 
policy of the party of the Union and liberty. 
Are those principles more sincerely held by 
Democrats than by Republicans? Or is it 
to be expected that a party which is tradi- 
tionally opposed to them will administer the 
government in accordance with them more 
honestly and efficiently than it would be ad- 
ministered by their friends? There are Dem- 
ocrats who, having cheered themselves hoarse 
in 1868 in declaring reconstruction revolu- 
tionary and void, and who, having resisted 
the policy of equal civil and political rights at 
every step, now ask contemptuously wheth- 
er it is really supposed that the Democratic 
party wishes to restore slavery or to repudi- 
ate the debt. But if that be a question, 
there is certainly no question whatever as 
to the action of the Republican party upon 
those points. It will hardly be claimed that 
the Democrats of 1868 are more Republican 
in 1872 than the Republicans themselves. 

But assuming, as the Democrats naturally 
allege, that their policy has been utterly re- 
jected by the people of the United States, 
upon what grounds is a more honest and ef- 
ficient administration to be expected from 
them? This, we presume, is a question 
which Democratic orators find it hard to 
answer satisfactorily to the voters of New 
Hampshire and Connecticut. They allege 
enormous taxation and incredible corrup- 
tion against the Republicans. But the tax 
grows out of the rebellion, which sprang 
from Democratic principles and practices, 
and it is the price of a Union and govern- 
ment which Democratic influences sought 
to destroy. Moreover, it is a tax which is 
steadily diminishing, and under the indus- 
trial and mercantile confidence in Repub- 
lican ascendency the ability of the country 
to meet it increases wonderfully every day. 
Have the Democratic orators yet persuaded 
New Hampshire and Connecticut that the 
corruption is fostered by Republican prin- 
ciples, or that the honesty of the Democratic 
party is greater than that of its opponent? 
Indeed, is their argument more than an in- 
genious exaggeration of the imperfections 
which must be necessarily found under every 
Administration, and a lavish promise of the 
miracles of economy which the Democratic 
party would work if it could only have a 
chance? 

Against the simple facts of the political 
situation it is not likely that the argument 
drawn from the Republican contest about 
Presidential candidates will be very effect- 
ively urged. If any man is more anxious to 
defeat the renomination of the President 
than to secure the success of the Republican 
party, he is lost to a high sense of patriotic 
duty. Or if any man supposes that great 
and desirable political results can be attain- 
ed in this country without parties, he is 
curiously ignorant of the conditions of free 
government. Nor can we understand that 
any intelligent and patriotic man should 
really suppose that the corruption of the 
Republican party is so wide and deep that 
it is a matter of indifference whether the 
Democrats succeed or not, or that he should 
be so deluded as to suppose that a really new 
political party can be improvised upon the 
eve of an election. 


THE SALE OF ARMS DEBATE. 


THE debate upon the sale of arms to 
France was to be regretted for many rea- 
sons. It abounded in implications and in- 
sinuations of every kind, and deplorable as- 
p*rity of feeling was never more conspicu- 
ous. There can, however, be little doubt 
that, as an attack upon the Administration, 
the movement of the preamble and resolu- 
tion was a total failure. In the course of 
the debate it became very evident that the 
subject had not been well considered by the 
movers, and it was of such a nature that it is 
not easy to see why it was brought into the 
Senate, except for a political purpose. It 
is true that the phrase, “ Our country, right 
or wrong,” is a barbarous motto; but every 
man will wish to be very sure of his facts, or 
of the just reasdn of suspicion, before he 
publicly challenges his country to show that 
she is not wrong. The money “ discrep- 
ancy” disappeared at the very first touch. 
Why, then, was not the satisfactory infor- 
mation privately sought? When this point 
failed, every point was weakened. For if 
this had been so ill considered, and was in 
itself so flimsy, confidence in the truth of 
the other charges was fatally shaken. 

Then the Secretary of War, a gentleman 
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of the most spotless character, was promptly 
acquitted of offense by those who urged the 
inquiry. But thg secretary was the respon- 
sible agent of the Government under the law 
authorizing the sale, and if he were blame- 
less, how could the Government be charged 
with violation of neutral duties? Moreover, 
there can be no question of the right of the 
Government, which the United States have 
always asserted in the interest of neutrals, 
to sell arms in the open market. Indeed, it 
is not acknowledged that it may not sell to 
agents of belligerents upon equal terms. But 
in this case it refused to sell to known agents, 
and it certainly was not bound to an inquiry 
into the possible ultimate disposition of the 
arms sold. The head of the department be- 
ing confessedly blameless, the transaction, so 
far as the Government is concerned, was fully 
vindicated. There may have been sticky in- 
termediary hands, but they can not justify 
such grave charges against the honor of the 
Government. As for the President, he ap- 
pears in this, as in all the other suggested 
inquiries, absolutely without the touch of 
suspicion. He must, of course, have been 
indirectly involved, if a charge of violating 
international duties could have been estab- 
lished against the Administration. But this 
failure also will recoil, and, as with every ef- 
fort that has been made to implant personal 
distrust of the President in the mind of the 
people, it will result in a still warmer regard 
for his fidelity and purity. 

But while the attack with all its implica- 
tions has failed,there was much in the de- 
fense which is to be deeply regretted. Let 
us speak frankly. We do not believe, as we 
said last week, that the investigation would 
have been demanded at the time and in the 
way that it was, had its movers been friend- 
ly to the Administration of General GRANT. 
And in the irritation of hot debate it was 
not surprising that an amendment should 
have been proposed virtually alleging that 
Senators SUMNER and Scuvurz had been in 
unlawful collusion with the emissary of a 
foreign Government to discredit their own. 
But if not surprising, it was very unfortu- 
nate. In the first place, it had inevitably the 
aspect of a threat of the most intolerable 
kind. The two Senators had moved for an 
investigation into what they alleged to be 
suspicious transactions of the Government. 
Undoubtedly they may have been political- 
ly biased in their action. But political bias 
is not a detestable offense, like collusion with 
a foreign power; and although such feelings 
carry men often further than they intend, it 
is ridiculous to suppose that such was the 
fact in this instance. The tyranny in En- 
gland when ALGERNON SIDNEY lived may 
have seemed to many to justify dealings 
with a foreigner in the supposed intefests 
of English liberty. But the mere suspicion 
of such collusion is the darkest charge 
against that English republican and polit- 
ical martyr. The amendment of which we 
speak had, therefore, the appearance, which 
we know perfectly well was its misfortune 
and not its intention, of a threat of fine and 
imprisonment leveled at two Senators for 
doing their duty. And this was the more 
unfortunate as it was proposed and support- 
ed by those who are distinctively called the 
friends of the Administration. 

But it was still further unfortunate be- 
cause of the character of the Senators at 
whom it was aimed. To ask any intelli- 
gent American citizen whether he believes 
that CHARLES SUMNER, of all men in the 
country, has had unlawful dealings with a 
foreign emissary is to invite a smile. Mr. 
ScuurRz is a German by birth; and as the 
offense alleged was for the benefit of France, 
it may be supposed by some persons that love 
of his native land had unconsciously carried 
him further than he meant to go. But against 
all such suspicions, as against every suspi- 
cion which has been indirectly cast during 
the debate upon the Secretary of War, stands 
character. Happily that is still good against 
suspicion and apparent evidence. If there 
were fifty witnesses to swear that the Secre- 
tary of War had done an unmanly or a con- 
sciously unlawful act, his personal character 
would wither them all. There are charges 
that can no more stand against character 
than dried leaves against a fire. They are 
instantly and utterly consumed. Such are 
insinuations that Mr. SUMNER or Mr. ScHURZ 
has dealt unlawfully with a foreign agent, 
or that the Secretary of War has betrayed 
his trust. 

It was observed that during Mr. SUMNER’s 
closing speech the English minister was an 
attentive listener in the diplomatic gallery. 
“How jolly it must be,” said one who was 
present, “for the English minister to hear 
Mr. SUMNER suggesting that the United 
States have violated their neutral duties! 
The minister. will think that England is not 
such a sinner after all.” But it was sug- 
gested in reply that a man who did not hes- 
itate to remind his own country of her duty 
spoke with a hundredfold greater power 
when he denounced the derelictions of other 
countries, for his words are then evidently 











inspired by regard for justice and peace, and 
by no lower motive. Yet, without question- 
ing his motives, we must regret his action. 
This attack is undoubtedly the last im- 
portant assault that will be made by the 
anti-Administration Republicans to defeat 
the renomination of the President. The 
report can hardly disclose any important 
facts which have not appeared in the speech- 
es; and this long debate, which was one of 
the most brilliant and bitter of recent years, 
has left the Republican party and its Ad- 
ministration stronger than before. 








THE UNITED STATES AND 
ENGLAND. 


THE unfortunate difference about ‘the 
Treaty of Washington is the subject of cor- 
respondence. for which every good citizen 
must wish a happy issue. The tone of the 
English press is much more moderate than 
that of Mr. GLADSTONE, although it is none 
the less firm. “It was understood,” they 
say, “or we supposed it to be understood, 
that the indirect claims were waived. But 
as we never meant to concede even the ref- 
erence of them to arbitration, we must with- 
draw from the treaty if you insist.” There 
is great regret expressed that the matter 
should not have been clearly stated, and 
there is a very strong desire that no trouble 
may grow out of the unhappy complication. 
“This country,” privately writes an English 
friend, “is truly and earnestly desirous of a 
cordial alliance with the United States, but 
the admission even to arbitration of these 
indirect claims is a thing that no country in 
its senses ought to ask of another, much less 
expect to have conceded. We hope that the 
friendly statement of our view of the matter 
will lead to the withdrawal of a presentation 
that can not have been expected to be seri- 
ously allowed.” 

This is unquestionably the deep and uni- 
versal English feeling. It is declared that 
the sense in which the English Government 
accepted and signed the treaty was stated 
in the House of Lords before its ratification, 
and in the presence of Mr. SCHENCK, our 
minister in England and one of the Ameri- 
can negotiators, so that there can be no 
doubt of the English understanding. There 
is no need of questioning the sincerity of 
this statement, but it is certainly very re- 
markable that such an understanding should 
have existed after the constant and consist- 
ent presentation of our views, finally ex- 
pressed in the protocol, which records that 
at the opening of the negotiations the Amer- 
ican negotiators stated “that, in the hope 
of an amicable settlement, no estimate was 
made of the indirect losses, without preju- 
dice, however, to the right to indemnifica- 
tion on their account in the event of no such 
settlement being made.” It is very remark- 
able that the English negotiators should 
have considered the treaty itself to be the 
“amicable settlement” of all causes of dif- 
ference between the nations. At most, when 
the apology and round sum were declined by 
the English Commissioners, the treaty pro- 
vided only for a means of amicable settle- 
ment of all those causes, and one of the chief 
of the disturbing points to be settled had al- 
ways been described by the United States as 
the indirect claims. 

Our understanding was, therefore, irresist- 
ible. We had made a treaty which referred 
the causes of difference to arbitration, and 
the most harassing cause had always been 
the consequences of the building and escape 
of the rebel privateers. The treaty of Mr. 
REVERDY JOHNSON was rejected mainly be- 
cause it omitted this view, and provided a 
mere “ give and take” of claims. The wrath 
of the country with that treaty was caused 
by this extraordinary omission, and the 
treaty was, with the exception of one vote, 
thrust out of the Senate after a speech by 
Mr. SUMNER, the most popular speech he 
ever delivered, in which the indirect claims 
were the chief point urged. It can not, there- 
fore, be surprising to England that our un- 
derstanding of the treaty was, not that we 
had waived any part of the claims that we 
had always urged, but that we had provided 
a tribunal to hear and settle all. If, how- 
ever, the tribunal itself should decide that 
certain claims could not be entertained, or 
that it had no jurisdiction, we considered 
ourselves bound to acquiesce. 

Indeed, the American understanding of 
the scope of the treaty is shown by the man- 
ner in which we received the demand made 
before the Washington Commission virtually 
for the rebel debt. The Constitution of the 
United States forbids the payment of any 
part of that debt. But when the point was 
raised, instead of withdrawing with vehe- 
ment protestations from the treaty, we de- 
nied that under the treaty the Commission 
had jurisdiction of the case. That view was 
confirmed, and the matter was adjusted with 
the utmost tranquillity and good feeling. It 
is unfortunate that the British Government 
had not pursued the same course. When the 
indirect claims were presented, the tribunal 
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might have decided that under the treaty it 
had no power to pass upon them, or that 
they could not be allowed. All difficulty 
with us would then have disappeared. En- 
gland, indeed, would have conceded that the 
tribunal should decide, and would have 
taken the chance of an adverse decision. 
But the claims, or the question of the 
claims, must be settled in some manner. 
They are not disposed of by abandoning the 
treaty. Nor do we see, with the London 
Spectator, that it would be dishonorable in 
England to proceed with the arbitration, 
even upon the theory that it excluded 
claims for indirect losses. And the reason 
is this, that England ought to go before the 
tribunal under the treaty as she understands 
it; and if there should be any violation of 
that understanding, she could then certainly 
do what we did in the case of claims for the 
rebel debt—that is. she eould wait for the 
decision of the tribunal as to its powers. 
But we must both bear in mind that neither 
country can truly allege bad faith. The 
failure of the treaty would be a serious 
event. It would make future negotiation 
more difficult, but it would not necessarily 
involve war. 


——S— 


PHILADELPHIA AND CINCINNATI. 

In his speech defining his political posi- 
tion Senator TRUMBULL quoted the platform 
of the Missouri Convention which summoned 
that at Cincinnati, and asked whether it is 
not substantially Republican. To this ques- 
tion there are two very obvious answers. 
The first is that there are a great many prop- 
ositions and demands in it which are com- 
mon to all party platforms, while its stron- 
gest resolutions are aimed directly at the 
Republican Administration and at the Re- 
publican policy in the Southern States, and 
have been adopted without change by the 
Democratic Convention in Connecticut. 
Those resolutions do not, indeed, expressly 
declare that the President is guilty of a 
“shameless abuse of Government patronage 
for the control of conventions and elections,” 
but they unquestionably intended to strike 
him, and they were so understood, and 
theréfore approved, by the Connecticut De- 
mocracy. So, also, when the resolutions de- 
clare that “it is time to stop...... or resort to 
unconstitutional laws to cure the Ku-Klux 
disorder,” they mean to stigmatize laws pass- 
ed by a Republican Congress and approved 
by the Republican party. The Missoari plat- 
form can not, therefore, be called substan- 
tially Republican, although it is ingenious- 
ly contrived to stab with a smile. Had it 
been in any proper sense Republican, it 
would certainly not have been adopted by 
Democrats. 

But there is another reply to this question, 
and of another kind. Many ofthe gentlemen 
who sympathized with this Missouri declara- 
tion had taken part in the movement which 
sent General Blair to the Senate. If they 
were, in the ordinary party sense, Republic- 
ans, were they likely to summon a national 
convention just a month before the assem- 
bling of the regular convention of the party f 
It is undoubtedly the right of any citizen to 
call any convention and to join any move- 
ment which he conscientiously believes will 
promote the public welfare. But when we 
speak of Republicans we speak of members 
of a party —that is, of those who believe 
that the public advantage will be most sure- 
ly promoted by a certain party action. But 
the significance of the Missouri and Cincin- 
nati movement is that certain gentlemen will 
decline to act with the Republican party un- 
less they can control its action. We repeat 
that they have a clear right to do in this 
matter what they choose; but if every other 
member of the party should say that the con- 
dition of his support was the formation of the 
platform and the nomination of the candi- 
dates, there would be no party, as that word 
is generally understood. 

In this view, therefore, the Missouri meve- 
ment is not Republican. It is made up by 
certain gentlemen who have formerly acted 
with the Republicans, and who will nomi- 
nate at Cincinnati a former Republican to be 
supported by Democrats, or who will either 
sustain the Philadelphia or the Democratic 
nominations. If the Missouri gentlemen 
nominate a Republican to be supported 
against the regular candidate of the Repub- 
lican party, the result might be the defeat 
of the latter by Democratic votes given to 
the Cincinnati candidate. This would be, 
under whatever name, the return of the 
Democratic party to power, and the inevi- 
table result of the action would properly be 
considered its intention. If, in the second 
place, the Missouri gentlemen should sustain 
a Democratic candidate, they would hardly 
be called Republicans even by Senator 
TRUMBULL. And if, thirdly, they should 
sustain the Philadelphia nominations, they 
would have decided that Republican success 
even with General GRANT is better than a 
victory of the Ku-Klux. 

One thing certainly is evident. The great 





body of the Republican party is not going 
to Cincinnati, but to Philadelphia. And 
they are sorely mistaken who think that 
the Democrats are going all the way’ to Cin- 
cinnati to disband their party. Democratic 
support of a Republican, even if it were 
conceivable, would be a mere trick to recov- 
er power. The purpose and character and 
traditions of the party would not change. 
However the prospect may be regarded, 
therefore, however sincere many of the Mis- 
souri gentlemen may be, however adroitly 
Senator TRUMBULL may show that the Cin- 
cinnati call is or ought to be considered 
wholly Republican, the result is always the 
same simple alternative—the election of the 
Philadelphia candidate or the success of the 
Democratic party. The Cincinrati move- 
ment, plus a sufficient number of Democrats, 
is surely no more Republican than the regu- 
lar Republican call to Philadelphia. If the 
nomination at Philadelphia be a foregone 
conclusion, that is the strongest evidence 
that it is precisely the one which ought to 
be made, because it is the spontaneous de- 
sire of the party. The ingenious assaults, 
the desponding criticisms, the foreboding 
shakings of the head, the regrets that this 
and that are not otherwise, do not prevail 
against the conviction of the great mass of 
the Republican party that neither the honor 
nor the prosperity of the country has suf- 
fered under the administration of an honest 
and patriotic man, whom the most ingenious 
and elaborate detraction has not even stain- 
ed, and from whom, therefore, the country, 
which wishes and requires honorable repose, 
has not withdrawn its confidence. 





THE RELIGIOUS AMENDMENT. 


Mr. D. M‘ALLISTER, General Secretary of 
the National Association to secure the Chris- 
tianization of the Constitution, writes to us 
that although Governor JEWELL, of Con- 
necticut, has stated that his name had been 
used as 4 vice-president without his author- 
ity, yet that he signed the call for the con- 
vention to secure the religious amendment 
which met in Philadelphia last year; and 
the secretary adds that Governor WASHBURN 
expressed in a letter his approval of the re- 
ligious convention at Cincinnati. 

But assent to a convention to consider a 
subject, or even to devise measures to secure 
a result, does not imply that assent to the 
action of the convention which is involved 
in the use that was made of the names of 
the two Governors. If you want a man to 
be a vice-president of your society the prop- 
er method is to ask him, and not to infer his 
assent because he has assented to something 
else. There is a want of care in such a pro- 
ceeding which discredits the whole move- 
ment. 





DEATH OF A GOOD MAN. 


By the decease of James J. M‘Carter, who 
died at Columbia, South Carolina, February 17, 
at the ripe age of seventy-two, the communi- 
ty in which he lived has sustained a severe loss. 
He was a native of New Jersey, learned the 
book business in Morristown, and thence went 
to Charleston, South Carolina, where for more 
than forty years he was a successful and high- 
ly respected bookseller. His place was the re- 
sort of many distinguished authors and states- 
men, who were attracted by his genial manners, 
engaging conversation, and varied knowledge of 
literary affairs. Though a citizen of a Southern 
State, he was faithful to his early training, and 
had the respect and esteem even of those who 
differed from him in political opinions. He gen- 
erously aided Union prisoners during the war, 
when few dared be known as their friend. At 
one time he represented his own district in the 
State Legislature, where his shrewdness and hon- 
esty made his services of great value, His whole 
business life was remarkable for the skill, indus- 
try, and integrity with which his affairs were 
conducted; and in the Church, in social and 
private life, he was beloved for the fine qualities 
that mark a @hristian gentleman. He will be 
painfully missed, not only by his own communi- 
ty, but by a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances at the North. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Wikre Cottins, under date of January 
11, writes to a friend in this country as follows: 
‘“* My visit to the United States depends entirely 
on the decision of my medical adviser. My 
health has been a lituwe snaken of late years by 
some severe attacks of rheumatic gout. I am 
slowly getting over the liability to this malady. 
But I am not yet considered to be equal to the 
strain of continuous public a. There 
is every reason to hope that I may be able to 

ay a visit to my good American readers and 
riends, but the time can not yet be definitely 
appointed. This is really all that I know my- 
self in relation to my contemplated trip to 
America. I am sincerely anxious to find my- 
self among you. I feel a deep interest in your 
country, and I owe a large debt of gratitude to 
your people for the hearty reception which they 
have accorded to my works.” 

—Mr. James Brooks, alluding in one of his 
recent letters from Bombay to the great number 
of gods in Hindoo and Buddhist temples, says 
that many of them are now made in eocber- 
ter, England, for export. Mr. Brooxs fails, 
however, to satisfy the American reader and ar- 





tisan precisely what a good article of Hindoo 
god is worth. Being a member of the House 
Committee of Ways and Means, he should have 
given some hints that might result in adding 
to the industry, if not to the revenues, of the 
country, by inducing the American mechanic to 
compete with his Christian brother of Manches- 
ter in supplying a better style of manufacture for 
the devout Hindoo. It has been intimated that 
a fair article of idol could be cast and finished at 
the Quintard Iron-Works in this city, in pack- 
ages, at from $40 to $50 per dozen. 

—M¥r. Nast, who was recently in Washington 
to look after our national interests, was obliged 
while there to undergo an amount o/ reception, 
lunch, dining, and that style of thing that well- 
nigh shattered a constitution, by-laws, and 
rules of order previously deemed of adamantine 
strength. In an especial manner was he enter- 
tained by those superior beings who constitute 
the gov’ment. Miss Grundy, the clever corre- 
spondent of the World, tells us of the ordeal he 
was compelled to go through on a certain even- 
ing: ‘‘ One day this week General CHIPMAN, dele- 
— from our Territory in Congress, gave a small 

inner-party to his friend and guest, Mr, Nast. 
The President, Mrs. and Miss NELLIE Grant, 
Secretaries BooTWELL and Bopeson, Mrs. Bow- 
ERs, Judge Buxton, and Mr. Dawson were the 
invited guests. It was a most charming dinner, 
and rendered the more so by Mr. Nast’s bur- 
lesque of the bill of fare, placed at the plate of 
one of the ladies. A picture of himself as the 
man in whose honor the dinner was given was 
first. Next came a caricature of General Cup- 
MAN handing oysters on the half-shell over a 
counter to Nast himself. Next chicken soup— 
a bowl with chicken legs standing upright, ready 
to be ladled out. Next rock-fish —our Secre- 
tary of State, terminating in piscatorial fashion 
in a cradle, decidedly on the rock. Nexta Turk- 
ish soldier, decently laid out for interment, rep- 
resented turkey. Then a mad bull chasing a 
spice-box down a bill, at the foot of which grew 
mushrooms and asparagus, represented spiced 
beef and accompanying edibles. Sweet-breads 
and pease were delineated, followed by a rebus 
for enee punch, in which the Pope of Rome 
violently tweaked Nast’s nose. Mallard ducks 
swam on a lake, and Nast ran after game with 
salt to sprinkle on its tail. Jellies were carica- 
tured, and the north pole indicated the ices 
closing the feast. The whole was concluded by 
a picture of Nast being carried off the scene in 
a fish-net by GranT in advance, smoking, and 
the Secretary of War bringing up the rear. The 
whole thing was exceedingly rich, and some of 
the caricatures deserve to be perpetuated.”’ 

—Jerr THompson, ex-Confederate general, is 
Governor WaRMOTH’s surveyor-general. He is 
described as a ‘‘ very queer chicken, possessing 
the necessary faculty of closing an eye toa cheap 
piece of canal or levee, and submerging his pol- 

tics beneath the water-level of interest. Long, 
unt, ugly, and garrulous, JEFF haunts the sa- 
oons, and takes the oath of allegiance (with a 
little sugar) as often as his fellow-citizens invite 
him. is stock remark is, ‘I change my relig- 
ion every week, my politics every day, and my 
opinion every hour, and yet 1 can’t keep up.’” 

—ARTHUR GILMAN, Esq., architect of the su- 
perb building of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Company, has drawn the plans, elevation, etc., 
of the new building to be erected by DrRExEL 
BrorHers (at the corner of Broad and Wall 
streets), which have been accepted. The land, 
about 45 by 90 feet, cost about $900,000—the 
largest price ever paid for a low of that size ei- 
ther in America or in the world. The new 
building is to be very imposing in appearance, 
fire-proof, with elevators and every conceivable 
comfort for business men, and will be ready for 
——7 on the 1st of April, 1873. 

olonel Hinton, the regular Washington 
correspondent of the Worcester Spy, writes: 
‘Tt may be heresy tosay in Massachusetts wt.at 
I am about to do, but a sense of duty dem .nds 
of me the expression of my belief that Mi sum- 
NER, in the course he is pursuing on t! = arms 
investigation resolution, gives evider -e that 
yersonal hostility tothe Presidentsof perverts 
1is judgment as to cause him to ta’ -: not only 
weak and untenable ground, but & pursue the 
same with an apparent disregard of any conse- 
quences but those that affect the personal posi- 
tion and future of General Grant. The only 
really weak speech I have ever heard your senior 
Senator deliver in the Senate-chamber is the one 
he recently made in opening the present de- 
bate. It appeared to me as if he was not re- 
ally master of his case. I think that this was 
the general opinion of the sharpest critics here 
—the denizens of the reporters’ gallery. Most 
of them left before Mr. SuMNER was half through. 
They generally pay him the compliment of close 
attention—one, too, which only two, or at most 
three, other men receive. The critical judgment 
of the reporters’ gallery is against Mr. SUMNER. 
Its denizens say among themselves—no matter 
what they write to their several newspapers— 
that the Massachusetts Senator has a weak case, 
and has failed in his presentation also.”’ 

—President Roserts, recently inaugurated 
President of Liberia under the new constitu- 
tion, received a good common-school education 
at Fredericksburg, Virginia, and went to Mon- 
rovia in 1829. He was appointed Governor of 
Liberia by the American Colonization Society in 
1841. In 1847 he was elected the first President. 
In 1861 he was appointed president of the Libe- 
ria College. He is a tall gentleman, dignified, 
atfable, and intelligent. 

—Mr. Justin M‘CarTHy was present in the 
House of Commons on the evening of the great 
debate on the Alabama case, and gives the fol- 
lowing graphic sketch of the Tory leader : ** Dis- 
RAELI led off. His speech was immensely clev- 
er. His mannerisms transcend those of any 
body else. He talks in a sepulchral voice, some- 
thing like that of an afflicted and lachrymose 
raven. A stranger might fancy that he was act- 
ually beginning to cry. He groans and croaks 
out his words, and seems to drag them up from 
the very pit of his stomach. He stammers and 
boggles and halts at irregular intervals in the 
middle of every sentence, and interjects that 
odious ‘aw, aw,’ which English speakers seem 
unable to get rid of. His gestures are angular, 
constrained, and awkward. When he becomes 
vehement he is turgid; when he is solemn he 
outgroans the Rev. Mr. Stiggins. I have heard 
a few public speakers in various countries in my 
time, and I hereby record my formal declaration 
that the manner of the Right Hon. Bensyamin 
Disnarrr is the most utterly detestable that has 


ever come under my notice. But for all that | 
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his speech was very clever, ingenious, and effect- 
ive, and DiskaELI is a perfect master of phrases, 
He never speaks without bequeathing some hap- 
Py phrase to be quoted again and ¢ n in and 
out of the House. He spoke as he always does, 
standing be.ide the table on which the mace 
lies, and on the other side of which sit the min- 
isters. When, leaning across the table as if he 
were about to lie down on it, and looking straight 
at GLADSTONE, he announced that he was pre- 
pared to support the government, he eonveyed, 
and of course meant to convey, the following 





impression; ‘I know that this is all your fault; 
I have personally the most utter contempt for 
you and all your colleagues; I could overwhelm 
you with shame, but for the sake of the country 


will actually subdue my feelings, and « 
to endure you while this difficulty lasts.’ 

—The Rev. Dr. Roprnson, , iester, re- 
cently elected president of Brown University, 
has accepted the office, and will in due time 
enter upon his new duties. 


opsent 
” 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

In the Hou .e of Representatives, February 26, special 
bills were pissed removing political disabilities from 
nearly 6000 persons, On the same day a bill was re- 
ported from the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
adopted, repealing the requirement of stamps on pack- 
ages of jellies, mustards, sauces, canned fruits, vegeta- 
bles, meats, etc., as in Schedule C of the Internal Rev- 
enue act. The Senate passed the same bil! February 
29. Mr. Sumner’s resolution (minus the preamble) call- 
ing for an investigation of the reported sale of arms to 
the French government was presented in the House by 
Mr. Lynch, of Maine. A motion to instruct the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to report a bill reducing the 
duty on pig-iron to five dollars a ton or less was lost, 
as was eles a resolution declaring it to be the judg- 
ment of the House that the tax on manufactured to- 
bacco should be uniformly sixteen cents a pound. Mr. 
Brooks, of New York, presented a petition from many 
leading wool manufacturers of New England praying 
for the removal of duties on raw wool, bituminous 
coal, salt, and iron and lumber for machinery. The 
petitioners promise thereupon not to ask for protec- 
tion for woolen manufactures, and further, that they 
will raise the wages of their workmen. 

In the House of Representatives, February 28, Mr. 
Townsend, of New York, asked leave to offer a pre- 
amble and resolution on the subject of consequential 
damages, submitting the question for final arbitrament 
to Hon. John Bright, of England. Messrs. Dawes and 
W. R. Roberts objected, and the matter was dropped. 
In the Senate, February 29, a bill admitting six Japa- 
nese youths to West Point was passed. On the same 
day Mr. Sumner’s French arms resolution was. taken 
up and adopted, with the amendment that the com- 
mittee of investigation should inquire if any American 
Senator or citizen had been in unauthorized communi- 
cation or collusion with any foreign government. Mr 
Sumner’s preamble was laid on dhe table. A motion 
to name a Senate committee of investigation on the 
French arms question was tabled March 1. 

Secretary Fish’s reply to Ear) Granville’s note on 
the Alabama question was sent abroad by the steamer 
which left New York March 2. The contents have not 
been made known outside of the cabinet. 

The national public debt was reduced $12,391,450 
during the month of February. 

In the New York State Senate, February 26, a bill 
amending the military law by striking out the word 
“* white,” 60 as to make negroes liable for duty, was 
passed to a third reading. In the Assembly, on the 
same day, a bill was introduced repealing the General 
Classification act of 1869, relative to the New York 
Central, Hudson River, Harlem, and Erie Railroad 
companies. The Committee of Seventy’s charter for 
New York city was passed in the Assernbly February 
27, by a vote of 89 to 28. Mr. Alvord on the same day 
introduced in the Assembly a stringent election law, 
to be operative throughout the State. Dr. Carnochan 
has been removed from the position of Health Officer 
of the port of New York, and Dr. 8. O. Vanderpoel, of 
Albany, has been appointed his successor. A bill was 
introduced in the Assembly repealing all existing usu- 
ry laws, and making it illegal to charge more than 
seven per cent. except where a written contract has 
been made, in which case any amount of interest may 
be agreed upon. Mr. Judd introduced a bill to pre- 
sent medals to every officer and soldier who served 
during the Southern rebellion from this State. The 
Frear-Killian contested election case was decided in 
favor of the latter by the Assembly, February 28. A 
bill was introduced in the Senate, February 29, to ele- 
vate the standard of medical education. It requires 
the Regents of the University to appoint a board to 
examine all candidates for medical diplomas, five 
members of which must vote in his favor. On the 
same day, in the Senate, a bill was introduced to in- 
clade within the causes for granting a limited divorce 
or separation “such conduct on the part of the hus 
band toward the wife as shall, without juet cause, de- 
prive her of the society of her relatives or friends, or of 
attendance upon public worship, or shall designedly 
render her life unhappy or uncomfortable.” 

Mayor A. Oakey Hall's trial for misdemeanor in of- 
fice was begun in the Court of General Sessions, be-~ 
fore Chief Justice Daly, February 26. 

Judge Cardozo decided, March 2, that the Grand 
Jury which indicted Stokes for the murder of Fisk 
was legally constituted, and that the indictment must 
therefore stand. . 











FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tux police have entered and searched an establish- 
ment of Jesuits in Posen, and seized a quantity of 





papers. . ‘ 
1e British national thanksgiving for the recovery 
of the Prince of Wales occurred February 27. There 
was a royal procession, an afternoon service al St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and an illumination at night. The 
enthusiasm of the masses was anbounded. Two of 
the spectators’ stands fell, and two persons were killed 
and two hundred and twenty-nine wound 

As Gnome Victoria was returning to the court-yard 
at Buckingham Palace, after a drive through the park, 
February 29, Alfred O'Connor, a Fenian, eighteen years 
of age, sprang over the walls, rushed up to the car- 
riage, and struck the Queen on the breast with an un- 
loaded pistol, at the same time presenting a petitior 
of amnesty for the Fenians, exclaiming, “* Sign or die |” 
He was at once arrested and thrown into prison, The 
Queen was perfectly calm, 

The Pope has addressed a letter to the French bish- 
ops asking them to support the Couut de Chambord 
for ruler of France. 

It is reported that President Thiers has again offer 
the Pope the hospitality of France, and that Austria 
has tendered his holiness Salzburg Castle for a rvsi- 
dence. 

The Prince de Joinville has been reinstated as a:1- 
miral and the Duke d’Aumale as general in the Freuch 
service. 

The German government has notified the Frenc! 
Minister of Finance that it will accept the anticipatory 
payment of 410,000,000 francs of the war indemuity 
with a discount of five pef cent. 

The Russian fleet bearing the Grand Duke Alexis 
and party reached Havana Webreary 27. On the fo! 
lowing day the distinguished visitors were formally 
received by the officials of the city. 

Dispatches from Matamoras announce the captur 
of the city of San Luis Potosi by the revolutionist: 

General Sherman and party had an interview wit! 
the King of Italy March f 

he Emperor of Aystria declines to recognize the 
ym ones f info Mer as embers of the Koman 
vi Lue Peau, 
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A NEW BALLOON—DEPARTURE FROM: PARIS ON THE TRIAL TRIP.—[{Sex Pace 213.) 
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PROFESSOR RICHARD OWEN, F.R. 


ag TREN Q his first published treatises was a memoir on the | essay on the ‘* Vertebrate Skeleton,” its typical | He has contributed mu the transactions of 
PROFESSOR OW EN, F.R.S. es Nautilas Pompilius,” contributed in 1832; but and essential form of structure; and by special | all the scientific institution sondor His 
Tuts eminent natural philosopher, who holds | his memoir on a gigantic extinct species of 
the office of Superintendent of the departments | sloth, the Mylodon robustus which appeared ten 
logy, Geology, and Mineralogy in the | years later, proved him the highest British au- 
British Museum, and Professor of Physiology in | thority on fossil organic remains. .A work on 
the Royal Institution, was born at Lancaster in | ‘‘Odontography,” or the comparative structure 
1804. He was educated at the University of | and arrangement of the teeth of animals, had 
Edinburgh, and adopted the profession of a sur- | already gained approval. Mr. Owen became 
geon. But he soon found employment in pre- | more widely known by his popular books, en- 
paring the catalogues of the collections in the | titled the ‘* History of British Fossil Mammals 
and Birds” and the ‘History of British Fossil | 
These contain a great variety of specimens of | Reptiles,” which appeared from 1846 to 1850. 
comparative anatomy and physiology, especially | But, at the same time, he published his two 
of osteology, to which his attention as a scientific | courses of lectures on the comparative anato- 
inquirer was thus early directed. In 1835 he | my of the invertebrate and that of the ver- 


disquisitions on ‘‘ The Nature of Limbs,” and | merits have been recc red most of the 

other topics within the range of those inquiries. {| academies or learne wieties of Europe, as well 
Professor OWEN aided in some of the arrange- | as by the universities of at rit and by 

ments for the Exhibition of 1851, and served as | the governments of 4 states, from which he 

president of one of its juries. In 1855, by desire | has received many 

of the French government, he acted in a similar 

capacity at the Paris Exhibition. He was re- | 

warded with the cross of the Legion of Honor ; VACCINATI THE POOR. 

and in return for this compliment his next im- 

portant work, ‘‘ Principles of Comparative Oste Tue continued prey 

ology,” was published at Paris in the French | city has necessitate 

language. His more recent books, including | cumscribe its ravages, 

that on the Megatherium. and his great work | er classes of our populati 


on the science of paleontology, the first part of | tion of the Board of Health t 
which appeared in 1860, have still more aug- | are present at the several p 


was appointed Hunterian Professor of the col- | tebrate animals, giving a complete view of the 
mented the fame of this accomplished naturalist. | stated hours, when all who w 


lege, and Conservator of its museum. Among — subject; and these were followed by a masterly 
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in present themselves for the operation. 
i. yTinGe’s illustration on page 204 represents 
ene that may be witnessed at almost any of 
tution-houses at the hour of vaccination, 


LORD KILGOBBIN. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 


Author of “That Poy of Norcott’s,” “‘ The Bramlcighs 
Bishop's Folly,” “Sir Brooke Fossbrooke,” 
“A Day’s Ride,” “One of Them,” 
‘Gerald Fitzgerald,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER LXX. 
ATLEE’S RETURN. 


Wuen Atlee arrived at Bruton Street the wel- 
come that met him was almost cordial. Lord 
Danesbury-—not very demonstrative at any time 
—received him with warmth, and Lady Maude 
gave him her hand with a sort of significant cor- 
diality that overwhelmed him with delight. The 
climax of his enjoyment was, however, reached 
when Lord Danesbury said to him, ‘* We are 
glad to see you at home again.” 

Yhis speech sunk deep into his heart, and he 
never wearied of repeating it over and over to 
himself. When he reached his room, where his 
luggage had already preceded him, and found his 
dressing articles laid out, and all the little cares 
and attentions which well-trained servants under- 
stand awaiting him, he muttered, with a tremu- 
lous sort of ecstasy, ‘‘ This isa very glorious way 
to come home!” 

The rich furniture of the room, the many ap- 
pliances of luxury and ease around him, the 
sense of rest and‘ quiet, so delightful after a jour- 
ney, all appealed to him as he threw himself 
into a deeply cushioned chair. He cried aloud, 
‘*Home! home! Is this indeed home? What 
a ditferent thing from that mean life of privation 
and penury I have always been associating with 
this word—from that perpetual struggle with 
debt—the miserable conflict that went on through 
every day, till not an action, not a thought, re- 
mained untinetured with money, and, if a mo- 
inentary pleasure crossed the path, the cost of it 
was certain to tarnish all the enjoyment! Such 
was the only home | have ever known, or, in- 
deed, imagined.” 

It is said that the men who have emerged 
from very humble conditions in life, and occupy 
places of eminence or promise, are less overjoyed 
at this change of fortune than impressed with a 
kind of resentment toward the destiny that once 
had subjected them to privation. Their feeling is 
not so much joy at the present as discontent with 
the past. 

‘© Why was I not born to all this?” cried At- 
lee, iadignantly. ‘‘ What is there in me, or in 
my nature, that this should be a usurpation? 
Why was I not schooled at Eton, and trained at 
Oxford? Why was I not bred up among the 
men whose competitor I shall soon find myself? 
Why have I not their ways, their instincts, their 
watch-words, their pastimes, and even their prej- 
udices, as parts of my very nature? Why am 
I tu learn these late ia life, as a man learns a new 
language, and never fully catches the sounds or 
the niceties? Is there any competitorship I 
should flinch from, any rivalry I should fear, if 
I had but started fair in the race?” 

This sense of having been hardly treated by 
fortune at the outset marred much of his present 
enjoyment, accompanied as it was by a misgiv- 
ing that, do what he might, that early inferiority 
would cling to him, like some rag of a garment 
that he.must wear over all his ‘‘ braverie,” pro- 
claiming as it did to the world, ‘* This is from 
what [ sprung originally.” 

It was not by any exercise of vanity that Atlee 
knew he talked better, knew more, was wittier 
and more ready-witted than the majority of men 
of his age and standing.. The consciousness 
that he could do scores of things they could not 
do was not enough, tarnished as it was by a mis- 
giving that, by some secret mystery of breeding, 
some freemasonry of fashion, he was not one of 
them, and that this awkward fact was suspend- 
ed over him for iife, to arrest his course in the 
hour of success, and balk him at the very mo- 
ment of victory. 

‘* Till a man’s adoption among them is rati- 
fied by a marriage he is not safe,” muttered he. 
‘* Till the fate and future of one of their own is 
embarked in the same boat with himself, they'll 
not grieve over his shipwreck.” 

Could he but call Lady Maude his wife! 
Was this possible ? There were classes in which 
affections went for much, where there was such a 
thing as engaging these same affections, and act- 
ually pledging all hope of happiness in life on the 
faith of such engagements. ‘These, it is true, were 
the sentiments that prevailed in humbler walks of 
life, among those lowly born people whose births 
and marriages were not chronicled in gilt-bound 
volumes. ‘The Lady Maudes of the world, what- 

ever imprudences they might permit themselves, 
certainly never ‘‘ fell in love.” Condition and 
place in the world were far too serious things to 
be made the sport of sentiment. Love was a 
very proper thing in three-volume novels, and 
Mr. Mudie drove a roaring trade in it; but in 
the well-bred world, immersed in all its engage- 
ments, triple-deep in its projects and promises 
for pleasure, where was the time, where the op- 
portunity, for this pleasant fooling? That lux- 
urious selfishness, in which people delight to 
plan a future life, and agree to think that they 
have in themselves what can confront narrow 
fortune and difficulty, these had no place in the 
lives of persons of fashion! In that coquetry of 


admiration and flattery which, in the language of 
slang, is called spooning, young persons occa- 
sionally got so far acquainted that they agreed to 
be married, pretty much as they agreed to waltz 
or to polka together ; but it was always with the 
distinct understanding that they were doing what 
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mammas would approve of, and family solicitors 
of good conscience could ratify. No tyrannical 
sentimentality, no uncontrollable gush of sym- 
pathy, no irresistible convictions about all fu- 
ture happiness being dependent on one issue, 
overbore these natures, and made them insensi- 
ble to title and rank and station and settlements. 

In one word, Atlee, after due consideration, 
satisfied his mind that, though a man might 
gain the affections of the doctor's daughter or 
the squire’s niece, and so establish himself as an 
element of her happiness that friends would over- 
look all differences of fortune and try to make 
some sort of compromise with fate, all these were 
unsuited to*the sphere in which Lady Maude 
moved. It was, indeed, a realm where this 
coinage did not circulate, To enable him to ad- 
dress her with any prospect of success, he should 
be able to show—ay, and to show argumenta- 
tively—that she was, in listening to him, about 
to do something eminently prudent and worldly- 
wise. She must, in short, be in a position to 
show her friends and ‘‘ society” that she had not 
committed herself to any thing willful or foolish 
—had not been misled by a sentiment orbetray- 
ed by a sympathy; and that the well-bred ques- 
tioner who inquired, “‘ Why did she marry At- 
lee?” should be met by an answer satisfactory 
and convincing. 

In the various ways he canvassed the question 
and revolved it with himself there was one con- 
sideration which, if I were at all concerned for 
his character for gallantry, I should be reluctant 
to reveal, but, as I feel little interest on this 
score, I am free to own was this: he remem- 
bered that as Lady Maude was no longer in her 
first youth, there was reason to suppose she 
might listen to addresses now which, some years 
ago, would have met scant favor in her eyes. 

In the matrimonial Lloyd’s, if there were such 
a body, she would not have figured A. No. 1, 
and the risks of entering the conjugal state have 
probably called for an extra premium. Atlee 
attached great importance to this fact; but it 
was not the less a matter which demanded the 
greatest delicacy of treatment. He must know 
it, and he must not know it. He must see that 
she had been the belle of many seasons, and he 
must pretend to regard her as fresh to the ways 
of life, and new to society. He trusted a good 
deal to his tact to do this, for, while insinuating 
to her the possible future of such a man as him- 
self, the high place, and the great rewards which, 
in all likelihood, awaited him, there would come 
an opportune moment to suggest that to any one 
less gifted, less conversant with knowledge of life 
than herself, such reasonings could not be ad- 
dressed. 

‘¢ Tt could never be,” cried he, aloud, “* to some 
miss fresh from the school-room and the govern- 
ess I could dare to talk a language only under- 
stood by those who have been conversant with 
high questions, and moved in the society of 
thoughtful talkers.” 

There is no quality so dangerous to eulogize 
as experience, and Atlee thought long over this. 
One determiaation or another must speedily be 
come to. If there was no likelihood of success 
with Lady Maude, he must not lose his chances 
with the Greek girl. The sum, whatever it might 
be, which her father should obtain for his secret 
papers, would constitute a very respectable por- 
tion. ‘*I have a stronger reason to fight for lib- 
eral terms,” thought he, *‘ than the Prince Kos- 
talergi imagines, and, fortunately, that fine pa- 
rental trait, that noble desire to make a provision 
for his child, stands out so clearly in my brief, I 
should be a sorry advocate if I could not em- 
ploy it.” 

In the few words that passed between Lord 
Danesbury and himself on arriving he learned 
that there was but little chance of his winning 
his election for the borough. Indeed, he bore 
the disappointment jauntily and good-humoredly. 
That great philosophy of not attaching too much 
importance to any one thing in life sustained him 
inevery venture. ‘* Bet on the field—never back 
the favorite,” was his formula for inculcating the 
wisdom of trusting to the general game of life, 
rather than to any particular emergency. ‘‘ Back 
the field,” he would say, ‘‘ and you must be un- 
lucky or you'll come right in the long-run.” 

They dined that day alone—that is, they were 
but three at table; and Atlee enjoyed the un- 
speakable pleasure of hearing them talk with the 
freedom and unconstraint people only indulge in 
when ‘‘at home.” Lord Danesbury discussed 
confidential questions of political importance ; 
told how his colleagues agreed in this, or differ- 
ed on that; adverted to the nice points of temper- 
ament, which, made one man hopeful and that 
other despondent or distrustful; he exposed the 
difficulties they had to meet in the Commons, 
and where the Upper House was intractable; 
and even went so far in his confidences as to ad- 
mit where the criticisms of the Press were felt to 
be damaging to the administration. 

**The real danger of ridicule,” said he, ‘*‘ is 
not the pungency of the satire, it is the facility 
with which it is remembered and circulated. 
The man who reads the strong leader in the 
Times may have some general impression of be- 
ing convinced, but he can not repeat its argu- 
ments or quote its expressions. ‘The pasquin- 
ade or the squib gets a hold on the mind, and its 
very drollery will insur its being retained there.” 

Atlee was nota little gratified to hear that this 
opinion was delivered @ propos to a short paper 
of his own, whose witty sarcasms on the Cabin- 
et were exciting great amusement in town, and 
much curiosity as to the writer. 

‘*He has not seen ‘The Whitebait Dinner’ 
yet,” said Lady Maude; ‘‘the cleverest jeu 
desprit of the day.” 

“* Ay, or of any day,” broke in Lord Danes- 
bury. ‘* Even the Anti-Jacobin has nothing bet- 
ter. The notion is this. ‘The devil happens to 
be taking a holiday, and he is in town just at the 
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he is at Claridge’s, the Cabinet, ashamed at the 
little attention bestowed on a crowned head, ask 
him down to Greenwich. He accepts, and to 
kill an hour— 


But while eve’ rs ion 
full A ~ 


Was of invasion, 
From Russian or Prussian, 
Yet the only discussion 
Was, how should a gentleman marry his sister.’” 


**Can you remember any more of it, my 
lord ?” asked Atlee, on whose table at that mo- 
ment were lying the proof-sheets of the produc- 
tion. 

‘*Maude has it all somewhere. You must 
find it for him, and let him guess the writer—if 
he can.” 

‘* What do the clubs say ?” asked Atlee. 

‘**] think they are divided between Orlop and 
Bouverie. I’m told that the Garrick people say 
it’s Sankey, a young fellow in F. O.” 

** You should see Aunt Jerningham about it, 
Mr. Atlee—her eagerness is driving her half 
mad.” 

‘“*Take him out to ‘Lebanon’ on Sunday,” 
said my lord; and Lady Maude agreed with a 
charming grace and courtesy, adding, as she left 
the room, ‘‘So remember you are engaged for 
Sunday.” Atlee bowed as he held the door open 
for her to pass out, and threw into his glance 
what he desired might mean homage and eternal 
devotion, 

‘* Now then for a little quiet confab,” said my 
lord. ‘Let me hear what you meant by your 
telegram. All I could make out was that you 
found our man.” 

‘*Yes; I found him, and passed several hours 
in his company.” 

‘* Was the fellow very much out at elbows, as 
usual ?” 

** No, my lord—thriving, and likely to thrive. 
He has just been named Envoy to the Ottoman 
Court.” 

‘“* Bah!” waggll the reply his incredulity could 

rmit. 

** True, I assure you. Such is the estimation 
he is held in at Athens, the Greeks declare he 
has not his equal. You are aware that his name 
is Speridion Kostalergi, and he claimg to be 
Prince of Delos.” 

‘* With all my heart. Our Hellenic friends 
never quarrel over their nobility. There are ti- 
tles and to spare for every one. Will he give us 
our papers ?” 

** Yes; but not without high terms. He de- 
clares, in fact, my lord, that you can no more re- 
turn to the Bosphorus without Aim, than he can 
go thére without you.” 

**Ts the fellow insolent enough to take this 
ground ?” 

“That is he. In fact, he presumes to talk as 
your lordship’s colleague, and hints at the sever- 
al points in which you may act in concert.” 

**It is very Greek all this.” 

“ His terms are ten thousand pounds in cash, 
an Least 

“There, there, that will do. Why not fifty 
—why not a hundred thousand ?” 

‘* He affects a desire to be moderate, my lord.” 

**T hope you withdrew at once after such a 
proposal? I trust you did not prolong the in- 
terview a moment longer ?” 

**T arose, indeed, and declared that the mere 
mention of such terms was like a refusal to treat 
at all.” 

** And you retired ?” 

**T gained the door, when he detained me. 
He has, I must admit, a marvelous plausibility, 
for, though at first he seemed to rely on the all- 
importance of these documents to your lordship, 
how far they would compromise you in the past 
and impede you for the fature; how they would 
impair your influence, and excite the animosity 
of many who were freely canvassed and discuss- 
ed in them—yet he abandoned all that at the end 
of our interview, and restricted himself to the 
plea that the sum, if a large one, could not be a 
serious difficulty to a great English noble, and 
would be the crowning fortune of a poor Greek 
gentleman, who merely desired to secure a mar- 
riage portion for his only daughter.” 

** And you believed this?” 

**T so far believed him that I have his pledge 
in writing that, when he has your lordship’s as- 
surance that you will comply with his terms— 
and he only asks that much—he will deposit the 
papers in the hands of the minister at Athens, 
and constitute your lordship the trustee of the 
amount in favor of his daughter, the sum only to 
be paid on her marriage.” 

** How can it possibly concern me that he has 
a daughter, or why should I accept such a trust ?” 

‘* The proposition had no other meaning than 
to guarantee the good faith on which his demand 
is made.” 

**T don’t believe in the daughter.” 

** That is, that there is one ?” 

**No. Iam persuaded that she has no exist- 
ence. It is some question of a mistress or a de- 
pendent ; and, if so, the sentimentality, which 
would seem to have appealed so forcibly to you, 
fails at once.” 

‘* That is quite true, my lord; and I can not 
pretend to deny the weakness you accuse me of. 
There may be no daughter in the question.” 

**Ah! You begin to perceive now that you 
surrendered your convictions too easily, Atlee. 
You failed in that element of ‘ restless distrust’ 
that Talleyrand used to call the temper of the 
diplomatist.” 

“*It is not the first time I have had to feel I 
am your lerdship’s inferior.” 

** My education was not made in a day, At- 
lee. It need be no discouragement to you that 
yon are not as long-sighted as Iam. No, no; 








time of the Ministerial dinner, and, hearing that 


rely upon it, there is no daughter in the case.” 
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** With that conviction, my lord, what is eas- 
ier than to make your adhesion to his terms con- 
ditional on his truth? You agree, if his state- 
ment be in all respects verified.” 

** Which implies that it is of the least conse- 
quence to me whether the fellow has a daughter 
or not?” 

**It is so only as the guarantee of the man’s 
veracity.” 

** And shall I give ten thousand pounds to test 
that?” 

**No, my lord; but to repossess yourself of 
what, in very doubtful hands, might prove a 
great scandal and a great disaster.”’ 

“Ten thousand pounds! ten thousand pounds!” 

** Why not eight—perhaps five? I have not 
your lordship’s great knowledge to guide me, and 
I can not tell when these men really mean to 
maintain their ground. From my own very 
meagre experiences I should say he was not a 
very tractable individual. He sees some prom- 
ise of better fortune before him, and like a gen- 
uine gambler—as I hear he is—he determines to 
back his luck.” 

**Ten thousand pounds!” muttered the other, 
below his breath. 

**As regards the money, my lord, I take it 
that these same papers were documents which 
more or less concerned the public service—they 
were in no sense personal, although meant to be 
private; and although in my ignorance I may be 
mistaken, it seems to me that the fund devoted 
to secret services could not be more fittingly ap- 
propriated than in acquiring documents whose 
publicity could prove a national injury.” 

** Totally wrong—utterly wrong. ‘The money 
could never be paid on such a pretense—the ‘ Uf- 
fice’ would not sanction—no minister would dare 
to advise it.” 

‘**Then I come back to my original suggestion. 
I should give a conditional acceptance, and treat 
for a reduction of the amount.” 

** You would say five?” 

“*T opine, my lord, eight would have more 
chance of success.” 

**You are a warm advocate for your client,” 
said his lordshtp, laughing; and though the shot 
was a merely random one, it went so true to 
the mark that Atlee flushed up and became 
crimson all over, *‘ Don't mistake me, Atlee,” 
said his lordship, in a kindly tone. ‘‘I know 
thoroughly how my interests, and only mine, have 
any claim on your attention. ‘This Greek fellow 
must be less than nothing toyou. ‘Tell me now 
frankly, do you believe one word he has told you ? 
Is he really named as minister to ‘Turkey ?” 

‘*That much I can answer for—he is.” 

** What of the daughter—is there a daughter?” 

“*T suspect there may be. However, the mat- 
ter admits of an easy proof. He has given me 
names and addresses in Ireland of relatives with 
whom she is living. Now I am thoroughly con- 
versant with Ireland, and, by the indications in 
my power, I can pledge myself to learn all, not 
only about the existence of this person, but of 
such family circumstances as might serve to 
guide you in your resolve. ‘Time is what is most 
to be thought of here. Kostalergi requires a 
prompt answer—first of all, your assurance that 
you will support his claim to be received by the 
Sultan. Well, my lord, if you refuse, Moura- 
vieff will do it. You know better than me how 
impolitic it might be to throw these Turks more 
into Russian influence—” 

** Never mind that, Atlee. Don’t distress 
yourself about the political aspect of the ques- 
tion. 

‘*T promised a telegraphic line to say would 
you or would you not sustain his nomination. 
It was to be yes or no—not more.” 

**Say yes. I'll not split hairs about what 
Greek best represents his nation. Say yes.” 

“*T am sure, my lord, you do wisely. He is 
evidently a man of ability, and, I suspect, not 
morally much worse than his countrymen in 
general.” 

“*Say yes; and then”"—he mused for some 
minutes before he continued—*‘and then run 
over to Ireland ; learn something, if you can, of 
this girl, with whom she is staying, in what po 
sition, what guarantees, if any, could be had for 
the due employment and destination of a sum of 
money, in the event of our agreeing to pay it. 
Mind, it is simply as a gauge of the fellow’s ve- 
racity that this story has any value for us. 
Daughter or no danghter is not of any moment 
to me; but I want to test the problem—can he 
tell one word of truth about any thing? You are 
shrewd enough to see the bearing of this narra- 
tive on all he has told you—where it sustains, 
where it accuses him.” 

**Shall I set out at once, my lord ?” 

**No. Next week will do. We'll leave him 
to ruminate over your telegram. That will 
show him we have entertained his project; and 
he is too practiced a hand not to know the value 
of an opened negotiation. Cradock and Mel- 
lish, and one or two more, wish to talk with you 
about Turkey. Graydon, too, has some ques- 
tions to ask you about Suez. ‘They dine here on 
Monday. ‘Tuesday we are to have the Hargraves 
and Lord Masham, and a couple of Under-Sec- 
retaries of State; and Lady Maude will tell us 
about Wednesday, for all these people, Atlee, are 
coming to meet you. The newspapers have so 
persistently been keeping you before the world, 
every one wants to see you.” 

Atlee might have told his lordship—but he did 
not—by what agency it chanced that his jour- 
neys and his jests were so thoroughly known to 
the press of every capital in Europe. 





CHAPTER LXXI. 
THE DRIVE. 


Sunpay came, and with it the visit to South 
Kensington, where Aunt Jerningham lived; and 
Atlee found himself seated beside Lady Maude in 
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a fine roomy barouche, whirling along at a pace 
that our great moralist himself admits to be 
among the very pleasantest excitements human- 
ity can experience. 

“IT hopetyou will add your persuasions to 
mine, Mr. Atlee, and induce my uncle to take 
these horses with him to ‘Turkey. You know 
Constantinople, and can say that real carriage- 
horses can not be had there.” 

‘Horses of this size, shape, and action the 
Sultan himself has not the equals of.” 

** No one is more aware than my lord,” con- 
tinued she, ‘‘that the measure of an embassa- 
dor’s influence is, in a great degree, the style and 
splendor in which he represents his country, and 
that his household, his equipage, his retinue, and 
his dinners should mark distinctly the station he 
assumes to occupy. Some caprice of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s about Arab horses—Arabs of bone and 
blood he used to talk of—has taken hold of my 
uncle’s mind, and I half fear that he may not take 
the English horses with him.” 

‘* By-the-way,” said Atlee, half listlessly, 
‘where is Walpole? What has become of him?” 

‘* He is in Ireland at this moment.” 

‘‘In Ireland! Good Heavens! has he not had 
enough of Ireland ?” 

‘* Apparently not. 
Tuesday last.” 

‘* And what can he possibly have to do in Ire- 
land?” 

‘*T should say that you are more likely to fur- 
nish the answer to that question than I. If I'm 
net much mistaken, his letters are forwarded to 
the same country house where you first made 
each other's acquaintance.” 

** What, Kilgobbin Castle ?” 

“* Yes, it is something Castle, and I think the 
name you mentioned.” 

‘* And this only puzzles me the more,” added 
Atlee, pondering. ‘‘ His first visit there, at the 
time I met him, was a mere accident of travel— 
a tourist's curiosity to see an old castle supposed 
to have some historic associations.” 

‘* Were there not some other attractions in the 
spot ?” interrupted she, smiling. 

‘“* Yes, there was a genial old Irish squire, who 
did the honors very handsomely, if a little rude- 
ly, and there were two daughters, or a daughter 
and a niece, I'm not very clear which, who sang 
Irish melodies and talked rebellion to match very 
amusingly.” 

‘* Were they pretty ?” 

‘*Well, perhaps courtesy would say ‘pretty,’ 
but a keener criticism would dwell on certain 
awkwardnesses of manner—Walpole called them 
Ivishries.” 

** Indeed !” 

** Yes, he confessed to have been amused with 
the eccentric habits and odd ways, but he was 
not sparing of his strictures afterward.” 

‘*So that there were no ‘ tendernesses ?’” 

**Oh, 111 not go that far. I rather suspect 
there were ‘tendernesses,’ but only such as a 
fine gentleman permits himself among semi-sav- 
age peoples—something tliat seems to say, ‘ Be 
as fond of me as you like, and it is a great priv- 
ilege you enjoy; and I, on my side, will accord 
you such of my affections as I set no particular 
store by.’ Just as one throws small coin to a 
beggar.” 

**Ob, Mr. Atlee!” 

‘*T am ashamed to own that I have seen some- 
thing of this kind myself.” 

‘It is not like my cousin Cecil to behave in 
that fashion.” 

“*T might say, Lady Maude, that your home 
experiences of people would prove a very falla- 
cious guide as to what they might or might not 
do in a society of whose ways you know noth- 

” 


He went over there on 


ng. 
fi A man of honor would always be a man of 
honor.” 

‘* There are men, and men of honor, as there 
are persons of excellent principles with delicate 
moral health, and they—I say it with regret— 
must be satisfied to be as respectably conducted 
as they are able.” 

“*T don't think you like Cecil,” said she, half 
puzzled by his subtlety, but hitting what she 
thought to be a ‘‘ blot.” 

** It is difficult for me to tell his cousin what 
I should like to say in answer to this remark.” 

**Qh, have no embarrassment on that score. 
There are very few people less trammeled by the 
ties of relationship than we are. Speak out, and 
if you want to say any thing particularly severe, 
have no fears of wounding my susceptibilities.” 

** And do you know, Lady Maude,” said he, 
in a voice of almost confidential meaning, ‘*‘ this 
was the very thing I was dreading? I had at 
one time a good deal of Walpole’s intimacy—I'll 
not call it friendship, for somehow there were 
certain differences of temperament that separa- 
ted us continually. We could commonly agree 
upon the same things; we could never be one- 
minded about the same people. In my experi- 
ences, the world is by no means the cold-hearted 
and selfish thing Ae deems it ; and yet I suppose, 
Lady Maude, if there were to be a verdict given 
upon us both, nine out of ten would have fixed 
on me as the scoffer. Is not this so?” 

The artfulness with which he had contrived to 
make himself and his character a question of dis- 
cussion achieved only a half success, for she only 
gave one of her most meaningless smiles as she 
said, ‘‘I do not know; I'm not quite sure.” 

“* And yet I am more concerned to learn what 
you would think on this score than for the opin- 
ion of the whole world.” 

Like a man who has taken a leap and found a 
deep ‘‘drop” on the other side, he came to a 
dead halt as he saw the cold and impassive look 
her features had assumed. He wonld have giv- 


en worlds to recall his speech and stand as he 
did before it was uttered: for though she did not 
say one word, there was that in her calm and 
composed expression which reproved all that 
savored of passionate appeal. A now-or-never 
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sort of courage nerved him, and he went on: ‘I 
know all the presumption of a man like myself 
daring to address such words to you, Lady 
Maude; but do you remember that though all 
eyes but one saw only fog-bank in the horizon, 
Columbus maintained there was land in the dis- 
tance? and so say I, ‘ He who would lay his for- 
tunes at your feet now sees high honors and great 
rewards awaiting him in the future. It is with 
you to say whether these honors become the 
crowning glories of a life, or all pursuit of them 
be valueless!’ May I—dare | hope ?” 

‘“*This is Lebanon,” said she; ‘‘at least I 
think so;” and she held her glass to her eye. 
‘* Strange caprice, wasn’t it, to call her house 
Lebanon because of those wretched cedars ? 
Aunt Jerningham is so odd!” 

‘* There is a crowd of carriages here,” said At- 
lee, endeavoring to speak with unconcern. 

‘“*It is her day; she likes to receive on Sun- 
days, as she says she escapes the bishops. By- 
the-way, did you tell me you were an old friend 
of hers, or did I dream it ?” 

‘*T'm afraid it was the vision revealed it.” 

‘* Because, if so, I must not take you in. She 
has a rule against all presentations on Sundays ; 
they are only her intimates she receives on that 
day. We shall have to return as we came.” 

‘*Not for worlds. Pray let me not prove an 
embarrassment. You can make your visit, and 
I will go back on foot. Indeed, | should like a 
walk.” 

**On no account! 
send it back for me. 
afternoon tea.” 

“Thanks, but I hold to my walk.” 

“Tt is a charming day, and I’m sure a walk 
will be delightful.” 

“* Am I w suppose, Lady Maude,” said he, in 
a low voice, as he assisted her to alight, ‘‘ that 
you will deign me a more formal answer at an- 
other time to the words I[ ventured to address 
you? May I live in the hope that I shall yet re- 
gard this day as the most fortunate of my life?” 

“Tt is wonderful weather for November—an 
English November, too. ~— me assure you 
that you need not make yourself uneasy about 
what you were speaking of. I shall not mention 
it to any one, least of all to ‘my lord;’ and as 
for myself, it shall be as completely forgotten as 
though it had never been uttered.” 

And she held out her hand with a sort of cor- 
dial frankness that actually said, ‘‘ There, you 
are forgiven! Is there any record of generosity 
like this ?” 

Atlee bowed low and resignedly over that 
gloved hand, which he felt he was touching for 
the last time, and turned away with a rush of 
thoughts through his brain, in which certainly 
the pleasantest were not the predominating ones. 

He did net dine that day at Bruton Street, 
and only returned about ten o'clock, when he 
knew he should find Lord Danesbury in his 
study. 

‘*| have determined, my lord,” said he, with 
somewhat of decision in his tone that savored of 
a challenge, ‘‘ to go over to Ireland by the morn- 
ing mail.” 

‘Too much engrossed by his own thoughts to no- 
tice the other’s manner, Lord Danesbury merely 
turned from the papers before him to say, ‘* Ah, 
indeed! it would be very well done. We were 
talking about that, were we not, yesterday ? 
What was it?” 

**' The Greek—Kostalergi’s daughter, my lord ?” 

“To be sure. You are incredulous about her, 
ain't you?” 

**On the contrary, my lord, I opine that the 
fellow has told us the truth. I believe he has 
a daughter, and destines this money to be her 
dowry.” 
‘* With all my heart; I do not see how it 
should concern me. If I am to pay the money, 
it matters very little to me whether he invests it 
in a Greek husband or the Double Zero—specu- 


Take the carriage, and 
I shall remain here till 


lations, I take it, pretty much alike. Have you 
sent a telegram ?” 
‘*T have, my lord. I have engaged your lord- 


ship's word that you are willing to treat.” 

** Just so; it is exactly whatIl am! Willing 
to treat, willing to hear argument, and reply with 
my own, why I should give more for any thing 
than it is worth.” 

**We need not discuss further what we can 
only regard from one point of view, and that our 
own.” 

Lord Danesbury started. The altered tone 
and manner struck him now for the first time, 
and he threw his spectacles on the table and 
stared at the speaker with astonishment. 

‘There is another point, my lord,” continued 
Atlee, with unbroken calm, ‘‘ that I should like 
to ask your lordship's judgment upon, as I shall 
in a few hours be in Ireland, where the question 
will present itself. There was some time ago in 
Ireland a case brought under your lordship’s no- 
tice of a very gallant resistance made by a fami- 
ly against an armed party who attacked a house, 
and your lordship was graciously pleased to say 
that some recognition should be offered to one of 
the sons—something to show how the Govern- 
ment regarded and approved his spirited con- 
duct.” 

‘*I know, I know; but I am no longer the 
Viceroy.” 

“T am aware of that, my lord, nor is your 
successor appointed ; but any suggestion or wish 
of your lordship’s would be accepted by the 
Lords Justices with great deference, all the more 
in payment of a debt. If, then, your lordship 
would recommend this young man for the first 
vacancy in the constabulary, or some place in the 
customs, it would satisfy a most natural expec- 
tation, and, at the same time, evidence your 
lordship’s interest for the country you so lately 
ruled over.” 

‘* There is 10thing more pernicious than fore- 
stalling other people's patronage, Atlee. Not 
but if this thing was to be done for yourself—” 
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** Pardon me, my lord, 1 du uve desire any 
thing for myself.” 

** Well, be it so. Take this to the Chancellor 
or the Commander-in-Chief"'—and he scribbled 
a few hasty lines as he talked—‘‘and say what 
you can in support of it. If they give you some- 
thing good, I shall be heartily glad of it, and I 
wish you years to enjoy it.” 

Atlee only smiled at the warmth of interest 
for him which was linked with such a shortness 
of memory, but was too much wounded in his 
pride to reply. And now, as he saw that his 
lordship had replaced his glasses and resumed 
his work, he walked noiselessly to the door and 
withdrew. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

A LATE number of the College Courant, of New 
Haven, contains a detailed account of the ex- 
ploring expedition under Professor Maksu, 
which occupied the greater part of the warm 
season of 1571, and of which we have already 
furnished occasional notices to our readers. 
The general plan, as already stated, embraced 
excursions from several points, exploring as 
many different fields, with special reference to 
the examination of regions comparatively little 
known. 

The first starting-point of operations was Fort 
Wallace, and from this post the cretaceous de- 
posits of Southwestern Kansas and the region 
of the Smoky River were investigated. The 
second proceeded from Fort Bridger, in Western 
Wyoming, to examine the ancient tertiary lake 
basin previously discovered by Professor Marsu. 
Salt Lake City was the initial point of the third 
exploration, and the party proceeded thence to 
the Shoshone Falls, on Snake River, and from 
there to Boisé City, in Idaho; thence they pass- 
ed over the Blue Mountains to the head waters 
of the John Day River, and followed down to 
Cafion City. On the route they made extensive 
collections of fossil fishes. They also explored 
two basins, one of the pliocene and the other 
of the miocene age, and in these remains of ex- 
tinct animals were found in large numbers; the 
upper bed containing the bones of the elephant, 
rhinoceros, lion, etc., with several species of the 
fossil horse; the lower and older basin was 
found to contain species of the rhinoceros, ore- 
odon, turtles, etc. From this point the party 

roceeded to the Columbia, and thence to Port- 
and, Oregon, whence they took a steamer to San 
Francisco. Here the expedition divided, a por- 
tion going to the Yosemite and elsewhere, while 
several, with Professor Marsu, sailed, via Pana- 
ma, for New York, reaching that city on the 14th 
of January. We understand that the expedition 
was thoroughly successful in every respect, se- 
curing the collection of large numbers of fossils, 
as also numerous skeletons of recent animals, 
together with valuable antiquities, ete. The ex- 

ense of the exploration amounted to nearly 

15,000, exclusive of the value of the services 
rendered by the government. This was defray- 
ed entirely by the gentlemen composing the par- 
ty; and it is understood that the material re- 
sults are to be placed in the museum of Yale 
College, which thereby will be rendered the rich- 
est in America in this department of natural his- 
tory. 


A valuable collection of Indian relics from 
Chiriqui is now on sale at Heidelberg, and in 
the variety of its contents and the moderate 
price asked for them presents a strong induce- 
ment for {ts acquisition by some of the new mu- 
seums of art or science in New York. The cata- 
logue enumerates one hundred éerra cotta figures 
and vessels of different kinds, most of them 
handsomely ornamented in colors. There are 
also numeroys stone figures, images in chal- 
chiutl or green jade, grinding-stones, etc.; sey- 
enteen gold images, representing frogs, eagles, 
human figures, etc.; and quite a number of clay 
and stone figures from Peru. The price asked 
for this collection is $800. 








Some idea of the immense numbers of blue-fish 
consumed in a single season in New York may 
be gathered from the fact that during the year 
1871 about 1,250,000 fish were brought to that 
city and disposed of. One hundred and fifty 
thousand of these were probably brought from 
Vineyard Sound and Buzzard’s Bay, and about 
8000 from the coast of Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, this latter number being considerably less 
than in previous years. 





According to Dr. Prrermann, the peak of 
Itatiaiossu, the highest mountain in Brazil, was 
ascended during the past summer and its alti- 
tude determined by Mr. Giaziov, the Director 
of the Imperial Parks in Rio de Janeiro. It 
proved to have an elevation of 8899 English feet, 
being somewhat less than had been previously 
estimated. Many species of plants were found 
on the mountain, and, what is of great interest, 
a large number of Alpine species, especially the 
Composite, were collected at from tooo feet to 
2300 below the summit. 





The report of progress for 1870 of the Geolog- 
ical Survey of Ohio, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor J. 8. NEWBERRY, has just been published 
at Columbus, forming a volume of nearly 600 
pages, with anumber of accompanying maps and 
sections. The volume contains, besides a report 
of progress of the survey for 1870, a sketch of 
the structure of the lower coal measures in 
Northwestern Ohio, by Professor NEwRERRY; 
the report of labors in the second geological dis- 
trict, by Professor E. B. ANDREws, and on the 
geology of Highland County, by Professor Or 
TON ; the report of the Agricultural Survey of the 
State, ~ | Mr. J. H. Kiippart; a report of the 
chemical department, by Professor Wonsar ; 
sketches of the geology of several counties, by 
Messrs. M.C. Reap and E. Grtpert; a sketch 
of the present state of the iron manufacture in 
Great Britain, by W. W. Porter; and a sketch 
of the present state of the steel industry, by 
Henry NEWTON. 

All of these subjects are treated with great 
care, and the whole volume bears ample testi- 
mony to the ability of the chief geologist and 
the industry of his assistants. This volume is 
intended as simply preliminary to the final re- 
port, which Professor NEWBERRY hopes to have 
embodied in four volumes—two of them devoted 
to the geology and paleontology, one to the 
economical geology, and one to agriculture, 








——— —_ -_ 


botany, and zoology. The materidls for there 
volumes are in an advanced s : of forward 
ness, and will embrace monographic treatises on 
the several subjects, which will be of the utmost 
benefit in ascertaining and developing the re- 
sources of the State. 





A duck found in the interior of New Zealand 
is said to ditfer from other ducks in not exhibit- 
ing any solicitude for the safety of its young 
Captain Hutton, an eminent naturalist, thinks 
that this supports the Darwinian theory, as the 
ducks belong to a genus peculiar to New Zea- 
land, where there were 9 destructive animals 
previous to the arrival of. «n, and in which ge- 
bus, therefore, instinctive fe. r has not been de- 
veloped ; indeed, the absence of fear is said to be 
a peculiar characteristic of the animals of New 
Zealand. 





ed in London called the ‘* Brown Institution 
for the study of the diseases of animals. It re- 
sults from a sum of money which t 
queathed in 1852 by a Mr. Tpomas Brown to 
the University of London for the purpose ot 
founding and upholding an institution for in- 
vestigating, studying, and, if sible, endeav 
Oring to cure the diseases and injuries of ar 
mals useful to man, the money to remain at in- 
terest for nineteen years. A hospital has been 
erected, consisting of stables for the reception 
of the larger quadrupeds, and of houses of vari- 
ous descriptions for those of a smaller size, and 
a laboratory for the study and investigation of 
disease has been built adjoining the hospital; 
the main object kept in view being the lessening 
of human evils by the study of the diseases 
which afflict the lower animals. Dr. Brurpon 
SANDERSON, Professor of Pathology in Universi- 
ty College, London, has been appointed physi- 
cian to the institution, and with him has been 
associated Dr. E. Kiern, whose name is well 
known as the contributor of various articles to 
STRICKER’s “ Histology,’’ and the author of sev- 
eral important embryological researches. 


On the Ist of January an institution was open- 


was 





Dr. A. DestrveGe, a well-known medical prac- 
titioner of Guayaquil, and, we believe, a citizen 
of the United States, makes a communication to 
Nature in regard to the botanical character of 
cundurango. He takes exception to the deter- 
mination of Dr. Buyon and others, and remarks 
that the plant belongs to the Asclepiadacew, and 
to a division comprehending only five knowr 
genera, in none of which dves the cundurango 
fall. He therefore concludes that it belongs to 
a genus which has not yet been characterized. 

The flowers have a calyx of five divisions, ob- 
tuse, ovate, and villose in their inferior part, and 
of quincuncial preflorescence. The corolla is 
rotate, of five divisions, lanceolate, hairy at the 
base on the inside, and somewhat fleshy, with a 
membranous margin. Its wstivation is irnbri- 
cated. The stamen has no appendage or corona; 
the anthers are terminated by a membrane, and 
the pollen masses are elongated and suspended. 
The stigma is pentagonal and conic al The 
flowers are numerous and disposed in umbellif- 
erous inflorescence. 

— 

Much interest wre excited about & year ago, 
in England, in + 1 to the birth of a young 
hippopotamus, at the Zoological Gardens of 
London, an occurrence which had never taken 
place before in Great Britain, although Amster- 
dam had previously had a similar experience. 
As before, this young animal made no attempt 
to suck, although its mother was amply pro- 
vided with milk. An attempt was made to re- 
move it, for the purpose of supporting it by ar- 
tificial sustenance, but the mother was so sav- 
age as to render this impossible. Death ensued 
in three days, apparently from waut of butri- 
ment. 

It seems quite remarkable that the instinct 
of the baby hippopotamus did not teach it to 
obtain food, as both it and the mother had been 
in the water together, as well as on the land. 
The length of this young animal was three feet 
four inches from the tip of the nose to the root 
of the tail, the head being ten inches in length. 
The skin was very much corrugated, and seemed 
covered with a glass-like varnish. 





A society was organized in New York some 
time since under the name of the * Palestine 
Exploration Society,” with Rev. Dr. J. P. 
THompson, chairman, Dr. Howaxp Crossy, 
secretary, and JAMES STOKES, Jun., treasurer, 
with a list of members including the principal 
archeologists of the United States. Its first 
report was published some time ago, embracing 
an account of the American explorers in Pales- 
tine, and the proceedings of the English Pales- 
tine Exploration Society, notices of the late ex- 
plorations in Jerusalem, the Moabite stone, etc., 
and concluding with an appeal to all persons in- 
terested for contributions of funds to aid in 
carrying out the proposed researches of the so- 
ciety. 

The field of investigation proposed includes 
the territory east of the Dead Sea and the Jordan 
Valley, as also Hermon, Lebanon, and the val- 
leys and plains of Northern Syria. A simultane- 
ous prosecution of researches in this field by 
two such bodies as the American and English 
societies will probably be productive of very 
important results, especially if supported with 
proper official documents from the Turkish goy- 
ernment. 

As so much of what is now on record in re- 
gard to the geography and condition of Pales 
tine is due to Americans, it is much to be hoped 
that the work may be continued by them toward 
a successful completion. It is well known that 
the labors of Dr. Epwarp Ropinson, in 183s, 
gave the first — toward the modern ex- 
plorations in the Holy Land. His report of that 
exploration, as also that of a second one made 
in 1852, continues to this day the great store- 
house of information upon the geography of 
the country. The first critical examination of 
the Dead Sea was made in 1548 by Lieutenant 
Lyrncu, of the United States navy, and his re- 
port is also a standard authority. Other Amer- 
ican works on the same subject are, *‘ The Land 
and the Book,” by Dr. W. M. Tuomson, in 1859; 
“The City of the Great King,’ by Dr. Barciay, 
1858; ‘‘ Jerusalem—Past and Present,’’ by Mr. 
WasHBURNE, in 1859; “Illustrations of Scrip- 
ture,”’ by Professor Hackett, in 1860; and nu- 
merous other works of more or less magui- 
tude. 
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SHALL NO WHIT APPEAR, 
* : . 
vity.”—Julius Caesar. 


ERS, 
HIS GRA 


AND WILDN 


But ALL BE BURIED IN 


IT SHALL RB SAID, HIS JUDGMENT RUL’D OUR HANDS; 


ALL KNOW, ARE HONORABLE MEN). 
Our yYoutTus, 


PINION, 
> COMMEND OUR DEEDS: 


wo 


THE “LIBERAL” CONSPIRATORS (WHO, YOU 


‘“*O, LET U8 HAVE HIM; FOR HIS SILVER HAIR 


WILL PURCHASE UB A GOK 
AND BUY MEN'S VOICES TX 
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Miss Onjida. Miss Yamagawa. Miss Tenada. Miss Nagui. 








Kido. C. Walcott Brooks, Consul of Japan, San Francisco. M. E. Rice, Interpreter. Ito 
Iwakura. C. E. Delong, U. S. Minister. Yamakucbi 


Okubo. 
OUR JAPANESE VISITORS.—From Prorocrarus sy Braptey & Ruiorson, San Francisco.—[See Pace 214.) 











AMONG THE SAND HILLS. 
Sitxncer among the eand hills, 
Only the ceaseless roar, 
The thundering roll of the sullen surge, 


As, lashed by the black northeaster’s scourge, 
It crashes upon the shore, 


Quiet among the sand hills, 
Only the sea-mewse fly, 
Blending their shrill unceasing wail 
With the ominous sob of the rising gale, 
Flitting ’twixt sea and sky. 
Dreary among the sand hills. 
The great gray eweep of waves, 
As cold and as dull as the heavy sorrow, 
That seems from the scene new strength to borrow 
To reckon the past’s thick graves. 
Lonely among the sand hills. 
In a helpless, hopeless woe, 
While the wild birde cry and the wild winds moan, 
And the white surf creeps over sand and stone, 
And the great tides ebb and flow. 


Lonely among the sand hilla 
Lonely where’er I be, 
Oh, vainly boasted power of song! 
In my bitter need it can but prolong 
The dirge of the desolate sea. 


A SPRIG OF CEDAR. 

His bridle rein hanging loose, Captain Josiah 
Mildmarch rode on very moodily; Miss Cora 
Richmond very contentedly, with a gleam of 
mischief sparkling in the corners of her eyes, 
but quite silent. 

‘The way led through the prettiest forest paths, 
deadened with new-fallen leaves that still showed 
chrome and crimson sparks amidst the prevail- 
ing ember colors. Bright-colored branches of 
birch and gum and beech met over their heads, 
and the great oaks made another arch higher 
up. All sorts of vague, delicious forest sounds 
deepened the forest silence. They might even 
have heard the woodpecker ‘‘ tapping the hollow 
beech - tree,” if their thoughts had been calm 
enough to let them catch that small, melodious 
stroke; and now and then the fresh autumn 
wind made its way through tree and under- 
growth, painting a richer crimson in Miss Rich- 
mond’s brunette cheek. 

Yet even with these surroundings to provoke 
conversation, there was no word between them 
for a long time. Presently, half forgetting her 
human companion, Miss Richmond leaned for- 
ward with a little impulsive exclamation, and 
patted her horse’s neck, and set her sharp white 
teeth, and gave him a dainty pinch. She looked 
as if she would have liked to kiss him as well, 
but refrained from that, and then she blushed a 
little at herself, saying, apologetically, to Cap- 
tain Josiah, 

** You see he is such a darling!” 

The captain's. expression grew slightly sar- 
castic,. 

‘*You number so many darlings among your 
acquaintance!” said he, ‘‘the term ceases to 
be discriminative, or even complimentary.” This 
he added with a sort of bilious tinge on his 
cheek. 

Miss Richmond flushed at once, and stole a 
glance at him beneath her lashes. The glance 
showed her a handsome, dark, thin face, shad- 
owed by black hair, emphasized by black mus- 
tache and heavy brows—a face made rather 
haughty by a short and curling lip, but one that 
promised well enough for generosity and high 
principle, and a little too well for high spirit. 
Just now Miss Cora noted also a look of pain, 
unconcealed by the more evident expression of 
sarcasm. A singular little choking pang caught 
her in her left side at that, and again higher up 
in her throat. Its effect was that she said, again 
impulsively, 

**T know what you mean, Captain Mildmarch. 
You mean Charley Graham.” The tone of these 
words was almost that of apology. But her 
eyes flashed rebelliously a moment after, and she 
went on, hardily, ‘‘ And suppose I did call him 
a darling? He is a darling. Only think of his 
eyes!” 

‘* By all means, think of his eyes,” said Cap- 
tain Mildmarch. ‘‘ But let us only think of 
them. Surely there are more entertaining themes 
for conversation.” 

‘* And such a nose! pure Greek!” cried Miss 
Cora, with determined spirit and rising enthu- 
siasm. ‘*And such hair! ambrosial curls, if 
curls were ever ambrosial! I declare, I came 
across him the other evening leaning in the door- 
way looking at the sunset; his arms were cross- 
ed on his breast, and his chin was down—so; and 
the red flush from the west enveloped him like a 
glory, and he looked—yes, he did look—like an 
archangel! And I told him so!” 

** You told him so!” said Captain Mildmarch, 
in a very peculiar tone, that was not exactly in- 
terrogation, nor astonishment, nor dismay, nor 
reproof, but a discreet mixture of all. 

‘Yes, I told him so; and then he smiled di- 
vinely, and looked more like an archangel than 
ever.” 

Captain Mildmarch’s horse gave a spring to 
one side and a wrathful snort, which would have 
been quite unaccountable to one who had not 
witnessed the sudden sting of the cruel rowel. 
Not a word did he say, however, and Miss Rich- 
mond continued, in a tone of half soliloquy, 

‘*On horseback Charley Graham is simply 
superb. If you could only have seen him this 
afternoon! He has gone to ride also—perhaps 
you knew ?—and, poor fellow, he was obliged to 
go alone!” 

‘* He can not regret the fact more than I do,” 
said Captain Mildmarch, with extreme polite- 
ness. 

‘*Nor than I,”’said Miss Richmond, cheerfully. 
** He is such a delightful companion. He is al- 
ways in a good humor, and that is so unusual.” 

*« What a pity he did not understand your ap- 
preciation of his society!” said Captain Mild- 








march. ‘‘In that case he would doubtless have 
thought with you that it is not good for man to 
be alone.” 

‘*Oh, he did,” cried Miss Cora, turning inno- 
cent wide eyes upon her companion. ‘‘ But he 
asked me a few moments after I had said I would 
go with you. Don’t you see?’ 

“*T see. Unfortunately I was a little too 
early—for him!” The accent of the last two 
words saved the captain’s reputation for court- 
esy, but they did it hardly, and the conversation 
having reached this agreeable point, again a si- 
lence fell. 

But being silent, and unprovoked by the ex- 
citement of reply, self-reproach and shame for her 
unkindness read to Miss Cora a deserved lesson 
full of pain. She knew that Captain Mildmarch 
loved her well. And she knew also that he was 
a man of sense and principle, by no means to be 
the less desired because he did not always re- 
ceive her teasing in a spirit of meekness. Wheth- 
er or not she loved him she had not yet quite 
decided, but she was half conscious that the 
question would have been answered in the affirm- 
ative some time since had not his stocks and 
bonds produced upon her aunt (whose charge she 
had been since her orphanage) an impression so 
unfortunately favorable as to cause her to revolt 
against the proposed connection, because, being 
desirable, it seemed to be regarded almost as a 
matter of course. Charley Graham, certainly 
magnificently handsome, loved her also, in a 
debonair fashion that would never cause him 
much hurt. But Charley's eyes and nose and 
complexion, his mustache and muscle and im- 
perial figure, were his sole claims to considera- 
tion. He was a good-hearted rattle-brain, an 
absurd Antinous, whose praises Miss Richmond 
sometimes took occasion to sound when the 
spirit of contradiction was especially strong with- 
in. So she communed with herself as they slowly 
paced up the long hill which their way led them, 
and concluded by making an effort which, for 
her, was really heroic. Her attempt was to set 
matters right between them, and it was accom- 
panied by a resolve, sincere for the moment, that, 
as the children say, ‘‘ she never, never would do 
so any more.” 

“‘Captain Mildmarch,” she began, a little 
hesitatingly—and there seemed to her a prophet- 
ic consonance in the fact that the road began its 
descent at the moment that she spoke—‘‘ Cap- 
tain Mildmarch, do you know, I wish you would 
not mind me, please, when I—when I get into 
humors. I don't mean very much—always. And 
indeed it makes me worse if people take any 
notice of me at all!” There was a little quaver 
in the voice as it ceased. 

Captain Mildmarch turned to look at her. The 
beautiful close-braided head was bent a little; 
the lashes were drooping ; a timid color replaced 
the defiant flush of some minutes since; there 
was almost a dimness about the eyelashes. By 
Heaven! a streak of sunshine through the leaves 
across her face struck up a diamond slint upon 
those same lashes!—a tear, the captuin would 
have sworn! His heart was at her feet in an 
instant ; but her humility was so inexpressibly 
delicious, so entirely phenomenal, that he could 
not forbear the delight of awaiting some little 
further exhibitions of it. He said nothing, but 
still gazed at her, with his whole soul in his 
eyes; and she, unconscious of the look, contin- 
ued, with rueful penitence : 

‘*T suppose I must be a dreadful creature. I 
don’t think I ever knew any one else who was 
wicked just because other people wanted them 
to be good, and that went on wounding people's 
feelings just because they showed they were 
wounded!” Miss Richmond here sighed deeply. 
She was evidently oppressed with a sense of 
unique depravity. But Captain Mildmarch still 
remaining silent, she thought her task of recon- 
ciliation was to be a difficult one, and this fact 
somewhat resigned her to it. So she turned a 
bewitching and repentant face toward him, bare- 
ly giving him time to drop his delighted eyes 
and to manufacture a look of hurt pride, which 
would not have served for a mask a single in- 
stant had she not been so deeply engaged with 
her own enormities. ‘‘I think,” she said, with 
timid candor, ‘‘that I would be a much better 
girl if any one knew how to manage me. But 
nobody does. J know what I need: somebody 
to scold me when I put on airs, and to say, out- 
right, ‘Cora Richmond, this is folly! You have 
not the excuse of beinga child, oranidiot! Be- 
have yourself at once, then, or take the just con- 
sequences of your absurd behavior!’”” This Miss 
Richmond delivered in a voice so stern and em- 
phatic that her horse pricked up his ears and 
looked round with some sedate surprise; but 
seeing nothing, apparently, to warrant decided 
action on his part, turned his head again to his 
companion for the comfortable imparting of fur- 
ther equine secrets. ‘‘ Now, instead of that,’’ Miss 
Richmond resumed, despondently, ‘‘ people mind 
what I say, and try to reason with me. And 
then I get unbearable. Because, of course, the 
more they reason with such a—such an obstinate 
wretch, the more I won't listen to them!” <A 
longsigh. ‘Then, still more timidly, ‘‘ But don’t 
you think you could forgive my perverseness this 
afternoon, Captain Mildmarch—indeed, I am 
going to try to do better !—and be friends again, 
please ?” 

Captain Mildmarch found it a little difficult to 
speak at once in answer to this appeal from the 
woman he loved, this erratic, high-spirited creat- 
ure, suing for his forgiveness, and instructing 
him how to quell her pride! But when he did 
find words, they were very much to the purpose. 
He turned toward her with wet, beaming eyes, 
with a face flushed and radiant. He laid his 
hand on her bridle rein, and the horses paused. 
They champed their bits restlessly, and lifted 
their fore-feet with impatient grace. And with 


this accompaniment Captain Mildmarch told Miss 





Richmond what already she knew, that he loved 
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would, to marry him. 

Meantime the horses’ quivering mouths were 
flecked with foam, while they pawed the soft, 
bright, fallen leaves; the wind sought out the 
secrets of the shady places; lance rays pierced 
the forest here and there with misty lines of 
tinted light; the leaves whispered crisply over 
their heads ; and Miss Richmond sat as still as 
a statue and as pale as flesh and blood can be. 
She looked frightened ; and the truth is, she was 
struggling with herself; she was trying hard not 
to say no, which she was conscious she would 
regret ; trying with all her strength to say yes, 
which she desired to say, and could not, princi- 
pally because it seemed half settled that she 
would say it; feeling herself the helpless sport 
of obstinate impulses which she hated and could 
not conquer. Absolutely she longed almost 
that Captain Mildmarch should seize her by main 
strength and force from her lips the monosylla- 
ble that he wished to hear and she to utter, and 
that positively she could not speak. 

Captain Mildmarch, quite nhcongcious of this 
war of silent forces, was agitate ell as she. 
At that moment he would gladly have given all 
his fortune not to have spoken at all. He be- 
lieved in propitious moments; and this one, he 
felt, too late, was not such. It had followed 
too quickly upon her repentance. He feared 
that her haughty spirit might interpret it into a 
wish to wring from such a mood what he could 
not have persuaded from a more usual one. 

“*Cora,” he said, finally, using strong self-con- 
trol, and speaking quietly, ‘‘do you not intend 
to give me any answer, not even the slightest ?” 

Not an atom of color had crept into Miss 
Richmond’s face, but a sort of shadowy misery 
had. ‘That was the forerunner of a surrender 
which was fearfully hard for this young lady, 
but which, preserving her self-possession, she 
was aware contained the best likelihood of hap- 
piness for her. 

Without looking up she said in a calm voice, 
though she trembled, ‘‘Do you know, Captain 
Mildmarch, the open field that lies just beyond 
this woodland—at the foot of the hill ?” 

““Yes, I know it,” Captain Mildmarch an- 
swered, wonderingly, and waited a few moments 
in silence. 

‘Which of our horses is swiftest, do you 
think ?” 

Captain Mildmarch still restrained his impa- 
tience, but it was with difficulty that he replied 
calmly to this apparently singularly irrelevant 
question. 

‘There is but small choice between them, I 
should say, Miss Richmond. Both are swift, 
both nearly thorough-bred. 
ference, yours has, perhaps, the advantage.’ 

Miss Richmond sighed softly with an air of 
relief. ‘*I should surely be allowed some- 
thing,” she said to herself, hardly knowing what 
she meant, it must be confessed ; for with almost 
equal force she was drawn in opposite directions. 
After a minute’s silence, ‘‘ Captain Mildmarch,” 
she said—her tremors being invisible, though 
they crept over her constantly and made her 
quite cold—‘‘I have a proposition to make to 
you. Let us go together to the field outside 
these woods, and if, in going round it three 
times at the best speed our horses can, you can 
take from my belt a piece of cedar which I will 
put there, I will marry you. If you do not take 
the cedar, let that be a final answer also. In 
that case never mention the subject to me 
again.” 

Captain Mildmarch gazed at the speaker in an 
astonishment which was not devoid of indigna- 
tion. 

** You can not know the meaning of love,” he 
said, finally, in a very low voice, ‘‘ or it would 
be impossible for you to trifle with me so. And 
you must understand that I do not wish your 
consent without your heart.” 

Miss Richmond’s eyes were still fixed upon 
the ground, her face still pale as death. 

‘* Don’t misjudge me so harshly,” she said, 
quietly. ‘‘Perhaps I do not love you. If I 
was sure either that I did or did not, 1 would not 
answer you so. But, you know, I must give my- 
self one chance,” she added, again without 
knowing exactly what she meant. 

Not to sacrifice truth to precision, I shall not 
attempt to dissect the emotions that swayed Cap- 
tain Mildmarch in twenty directions as he con- 
sidered this absurd and amazing proposal. He 
looked intently at Miss Richmond’s face, while 
both sat silent; and mocking his love and wrath 
and logic, it may have been, after all, only the 
faint blush which crept into her cheeks at his 
continued gaze that decided him. 

At all events, the silence was broken abruptly 
by these words : 

“Tt shall be as you please,” said Captain 
Mildmarch. ‘‘ Have your own way.” And the 
sudden steely gleam in his gray eyes showed that 
he meant her way should end in his. 

She bent her head and lifted her bridle-hand ; 
the horses went forward somewhat more quickly 
than before, and in less than two minutes they 
had reached the outskirts of the field of which 
Miss Richmond spoke. 

An “old straw field.” Perfectly level, de- 
void of timber in every part, it was one wide and 
yellow and waving circumference of the peculiar 
sedgy growth that testified to its utter sterility, 
but which, shining in the autumn sun, and mov- 
ing gracefully with low, crisp sounds in the au- 
tumn wind, made this barren island in the tim- 
ber sea a spot of singular beauty. It was quite 
uninclosed, and the forest road bisected it into 
nearly equal parts. 

By the time they had reached the place the 
two actors in this rather peculiar comedy were 
apparently perfectly cool, and only intent upon 
the business which brought them. They paused 
just within the borders of the field, and Miss 





Richmond dismounted without assistance. ‘‘ One 


If there be any dif- | 








her, and asked her what she had imagined he | must be careful when one rides a race, you 


know!” she said, smilingly, and proceeded to 
examine very critically her horse’s girths, etc. — 
a precaution of which she was quite capable. 
Captain Mildmarch did the same thing on his 
own part, and then reviewed her work with ex- 
treme particularity. Walking then to a clump 
of low cedars just within the wood, he selected 
a flat sprig, declining several more graceful 
sprays, because he noticed that their slender 
pointed tips would give him some slight advan- 
tage. This he handed to Miss Richmond, and 
she, with equal gravity, placed it in her belt on 
the right side. 

**Going at the rate we will be riding,” she 
said, simply, ‘‘there might be some danger if I 
put it on the left. Your spurs might catch in 
my habit.” Neither seemed in the least con- 
scious of the possibly ludicrous side of these 
solemn preparations, for both were grave, and 
one extremely pale. Captain Mildmarch re- 
marked, as he lifted Miss Richmond again into 
the saddle, that if she thought them unfair, he 
would remove his rowels. At that Miss Rich- 
mond smiled, and, lifting her dress a little, dis- 
played her small foot graced by a silver spur, 
which, despite its dainty proportions, was sharp 
and meant for service. Captain Mildmarch 
bowed and mounted his horse. 

** What advance am I to have?” asked Miss 
Richmond, ¢hrowing her eyes observantly around 
the field. 

**T can not allow you more than ten yards,” 
Captain Mildmarch answered, with decision. 
**'Take your position yonder, opposite that red- 
dish sweet-gum tree; I will remain where I 
am. You can see me without turning your 
head, and when I drop my handkerchief we 
will start. As you have put the cedar on your 
right side, you will have a double advantage— 
to take it, I must ride outside.” 

Without replying, Miss Richmond bent her 
head, and moved forward to the point indicated ; 
and in a moment more the handkerchief had 
fluttered to the ground, and this strange contest 
had begun. 

Both were well mounted, both rode well, and 
both were in earnest. The horses were, at first, 
far from partaking the keen determination of 
their riders. But shortly, urged on by whip 
and spur, the foremost, excited by the clattering 
of swift feet behind, the hindmost by the flying 
figure in front, their outstretched necks and 
steady, long stride, their straining muscles and 
eyes of fire, made a magnificent spectacle, which 
had only solitude for a witness, as around the 
utmost verge of the waving golden field they 
flew at a pace that had hardly the difference of 
a stroke. Once around, Captain Mildmarch had 
lessened the difference between them a yard or 
two, but not enough to promise victory. <A 
gleam like a sword-gleam shone in his eves; 
his face was pale, his lips compressed. As for 
Miss Richmond, the pace, the excitement, the 
hope of triumph—whose cost she could not 
measure then—had lit her countenance glorious- 
ly, and her beauty was dazzling. Her lips were 
parted in a radiant smile, her cheeks aglow, her 
eyes shining like stars on fire. Her slender 
figure, lithe and straight as a pine sapling, sway- 
ed lightly with the motions of her flying horse ; 
her bridle-hand lay on his neck like a thistle- 
down ; her whip-hand urged him on; her dainty 
foot spared no stroke of the spur that had long 
since ceased to be needed. 

But they were not half-way round again be- 
fore Captain Mildmarch had gained perceptibly ; 
and throwing a backward glance of interrogation, 
she saw this, and saw him, not four yards be- 
hind her, leaning far forward in the saddle, his 
face white, his teeth clinched and lips set close, 
and his rowels bringing the blood at every stroke ; 
his angry horse clearing the ground with a fright- 
ful rush that meant victory. 

Miss Richmond's heart leaped to her throat, 
and the blood sank from her cheeks. A dozen 
stinging blows fell with her utmost force upon 
the haunches of her excited and rushing horse, 
a dozen times she dug the sharp, small points of 
her spur with all her strength into hisside. She 
heard Captain Mildmarch laugh behind her—a 
slight, strange laugh, of which he was not con- 
scious—and she gasped with a sort of horror. 
At that instant the thin earth covering a stone- 
hole gave way, and caught her horse’s fore-foot, 
and the creature stumbled, almost falling. Fly- 
ing past, Captain Mildmarch reached out his 
hand, but he missed the cedar, and came too 
near. His own rowel, now turned outward, sank 
into and tore the flesh of Miss Richmond’s horse. 
She, in her turn, whipped and spurred. The 
horse recovered himself from his half fall, and 
now, thoroughly crazy, the maddened, ill-treated 
brute stretched his neck low along the ground, 
uttering snorts of rage and pain, and flew, not 
around, but straight across the field, at a pace 
that only madness could have made possible, 
and only folly would have attempted to overtake. 

Miss Richmond had altogether lost control of 
him. He answered no more to the reign than 
harnessed lightning would have answered. 
Frightened and infuriated, he was simply run- 
ning away with her, and the race was at an end. 
Captain Mildmarch, seeing this, stopped sud- 
denly, and shrieked after her, ‘‘ For God’s sake, 
keep your seat! ages seat, for God’s sake! 
Try to get into the !” And the anguish and 
the horror of these last words no tongue can tell ; 
for to miss the road through the wood was cer- 
tain death, and the field was entirely uninclosed, 
as I said before. 

Miss Richmond had nothing to do now, how- 
ever, with the way the horse went or did not go. 
She kept her seat, but with infinite difficulty ; 
the wild, swaying motions, the bent head and 
neck, of the creature she rode making it next to 
a physical impossibility, sitting as a lady sits. 
Her head whirled; her thoughts grew confused 
and purposeless; the air felt solid and heavy on 
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each side of her cheeks, as if she were a wedge 
driven through it. A thousand contradictory 
and absurd thoughts filled her mind ; but behind 
them all rose the thought that her life was 
ended, and a wild, hopeless prayer that seemed to 
have been distracting her heart for hours of 
anguish. Meantime it had certainly not been 
half a minute since her horse had risen from his 
stumble. When he entered the wood, by the 
grace of Heaven he took the road, the same way 
that they had come; and here the long hill that 
they had descended to reach the field of course 
now ascended. And up this hill the horse 
plunged on, snorting, swaying, infuriated, per- 
fectly uncontrolled. But at the top of the hill 
his mad rush ended; he struck violently upon a 
half-imbedded stump, and fell headlong upon his 
knees, and Miss Richmond rolled over his head, 
the horse picking himself up and continuing his 
wild career. 

Miss Richmond was not in the least hurt ; she 
was not even stunned. She lifted herself from 
the ground with an inexpressible astonishment at 
finding herself alive and whole, and in the re- 
vulsion of feeling she laughed aloud again and 
again, her hysterical convulsions being, however, 
much nearer akin to tears than to merriment. 

While she still stood in the same spot from 
which she had risen, half glad and half amazed, 
her ear caught the sound of quick-coming horse's 
feet, and through the opening in the trees she 
saw her suitor and cavalier, still at some dis- 
tance, but riding rapidly toward her. A strange 
impulse darted into her head, and she acted upon 
it without thought—her usual mode of acting, by- 
the-way. She laid herself at length upon the 
ground at the road-side, with her head against a 
stone, and waited. She was white as the dead 
from the strong excitement through which she 
had just passed, and she lay there a breathing 
picture of loveliness in death. The cedar still 
remained in her belt. 

Here in the depth of the wood the shadows 
had already begun to close, and gazing in but 
one direction ere she prepared to simulate the 
last sleep, and gauge her lover's love by his 
grief, she had not noticed another figure on 
horseback sauntering toward her at a pace in 
singular contrast to that by which she had 
reached the spot. It was Charley Graham, pro- 
longing his solitary afternoon ramble, and still 
setting his face from home. 

Both gentlemen reached the place where she 
lay at the same moment. At the same moment 
each noticed the graceful figure, prone and deathly 
pale; and with irrepressible horror, and low ex- 
clamations of despair and of anguish, they threw 
themselves from their horses and knelt at Miss 
Richmond's side. 

**She is dead!” gasped Captain Mildmarch, 
not touching her. ‘“‘ She is dead, and I have 
killed her!” He buried his face in his hands, 
and said no more. 

Charley Graham scarcely heard, and certainly 
neither understood nor heeded, these words. He 
lifted the slight wrist, and laid his fingers upon 
it reverently. ‘* Dead!” he shouted out, ‘‘ not 
she! Thank the good Lord! Her pulse is go- 
ing like a blacksmith’s hammer! Dead, indeed! 
she is stunned! Mildmarch, for God's sake look 
up and be aman! Tell me what to do! She 
may die here, for want of help. Mildmarch! 
if you are not crazy nor an idiot, don’t behave 
as if you were.” 

Captain Mildmarch was shaking from head to 
foot like a clump of reeds in a strong wind. He 
was cold to the heart. But at these words he 
took his hands from his face, and dared also to 
touch Miss Richmond’s wrist. 

Then a surge of color rushed all over his 
swarthy face; the very anguish of thankfulness 
obscured his vision. He lifted Miss Richmond's 
head tenderly from the earth, and he did not de- 
tect, in the growing shadows, the quivering of 
her sweet lips, for her eyes beneath her long 
lashes had read his very soul in his face, and her 
wayward heart sent little thrills to her lips that 
looked as little as possible like insensibility. 

‘* Mount your horse—he stands quiet enough 
yonder,” said Captain Mildmarch, *‘ and go for 
help, for a carriage, for Miss Richmond's aunt, 
for a doctor, for any thing that she needs, or can 
need. And, Graham, move like lightning. ‘There 
is nothing to be done until you return.” 

In another moment Charley Graham was gone, 
and in perhaps another Miss Richmond opened 
her eyes. Directly afterward she raised herself 
and looked about her with a half-distraught, 
wondering air, that approved her a very tolerable 
actress. ‘The truth is, that, like other impulsive 
people, she had done something that she was 
thoroughly ashamed of, and that she hesitated to 
confess. She did not articulate faintly, ‘‘ Where 
am I?” however, because no opportunity was 
given her for that traditional reintroduction to 
life, for Captain Mildmarch made all haste to 
tell her, in an off-hand, slighting manner—not to 
alarm and excite her—that her horse had run 
away with her, and the consequence had been a 
fall, which had stunned her a little. He ad- 
dressed her in the tone that one would be apt to 
use to a sick child of rather feeble intellect ; for 
Miss Richmond had not yet spoken, and he was 
horribly uncertain as to her real state, his love 
and anguish combining to deprive him of the 
unobscured use of his vision. 

Miss Richmond, pressing her hand upon her 
forehead, quite disengaged herself from Cap- 
tain Mildmarch’s support. She leaned, instead, 
against the tree near which she had laid herself 
down, and a few minutes passed in silence, 
which her companion longed, but did not dare, 
to break. Then she said, in a low voice, 

“*T am very thankful I am not killed. I think 
I do not wish to die!” 

Captain Mildmarch leaned forward, 

*« Tf you had been killed,” he said, in the same 
tone, “‘I should have followed you before morn- 
ing!” 





All the shadows around them then seemed to 
unite with their own emotions in enforcing silence. 
It was very beautiful and very still. ‘The last 
rays flickered in the highest of the forest leaves ; 
lower down the red and yellow and nondescript 
colors burned fainter through the gathering gloom, 
and the woodpecker and all the birds were still. 
The road stretched long below them both ways, 
for they were at the top of the hill. ‘The only 
sound to be heard was the distant rush of water ; 
it was water pouring over the disused dam of 
an old mill, the stream running at the foot of 
this descent on the side nearest home. 

It seemed a long time before any thing farther 
was said. And then it was Miss Richmond who 
spoke. 

‘* Did you take the cedar, Captain Mildmarch ?” 
she asked, in a quiet, conversational tone—being, 
of course, fully aware that it was still in her belt. 

In the same manner Captain Mildmarch an- 
swered, 

“* You will find it in your belt, I think; unless 
it fell from it when you fell.” 

They saw the carriage coming, attended by an 
excited and hurrying cortége, before conversa- 
tion was resumed, and again the young lady 
broke the silence. ‘This time she rose from the 
ground, and stood a moment irresolute. Then 
she approached Captain Mildmarch a little way, 
and with her eyes cast meekly down, and her 
lips quivering, 

“You have known me a long time, Captain 
Mildmarch,” she said; ‘‘ you have often seen 
how whimsical and wayward Heaven made me. 
But I am sure that neither of us knew until this 
afternoon how very wickedly absurd I can be. 
But if, after all, you still would like to have this, 
you may.” 

With a doubtful and deprecating air—she was 
not acting now—she extended the sprig of cedar 
which had come so near costing her her life. 

Captain Mildmarch raised himself only to his 
knees as he kissed the hand, and retained that, 
as well as the cedar, for one moment in his own. 
Be sure that even with the adveut of aunt, phy- 
sician, and rival, he did not reliuquish the cedar. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tae Metropolitan Museum of Art is now a perma- 
nent institution, although its present gallery, No. 681 
Fifth Avenue, is only intended for temporary use. It 
will be remembered that last spring the Legislature of 
New York made an appropriation of $500,000 for the 
erection of a building in the Central Park for the ac- 
commodation and exhibition of the works of art ac- 
quired by the museum. At present the Fifth Avenue 
gallery contains a valuable collection of paintings, 
which would be an attractive exhibition in any city in 
the world. These paintings were purchased in Europe 
at the beginning of the war between France and Prus- 
sia, and their genuineness and merit are fully guaran- 
teed by the names of the well-known art critics who 
assumed the responsibility of the purchases, and whose 
competence and authority are regarded by all connois- 
seurs as beyond dispute. The collection now numbers 
over a hundred and seventy paintings, being largely 
composed of representative pictures of the Flemish 
and Dutch schools, although there are some fine spec- 
imens of French, English, Italian, and Spanish paint- 
ings. The collection has cost about $140,000, and for 
future additions much more money will be needed—a 
want which will doubtless be readily responded to by 
the liberal donations of generous patrons of art. It 
is the intention of the 8 of the to 
open it free to the public; but until the more commo- 
dious building is erected admission tickets must be 
obtained from officers or subscribers. 











There comes a rumor that a high authority in the 
Japanese government has announced to the officers 
that as the laws of the country are to be remodeled 
on the plan of the laws of Christian nations, and as 
those laws are founded on the Bible, it will be well 
for them to study the Bible. There is one missionary 
at Yedo who sells on the average one copy of the 
Scriptures every day. These things indicate the ap- 
proach of full religious liberty in that country. 





The celebrated tenor Mario was recently married to 
Lady Harriet Beaufort, of the ducal family of that 
name. The bride who thus became Marquise de Can- 
dia is only twenty-two yeare of age. The newly mar- 
ried pair will take up their residence in Paris, and the 
daughters of the bridegroom, who are about the same 
age as the marquise, will reside with them. 





Early marriages in India have been the source of a 
vast amount of misery and of great wrong to women. 
A new marriage bill among the Brahmans of India pro- 
vides that the bridegroom must have completed eight- 
een years and the bride fourteen in order that the 
marriage be legal. This is an improvement upon for- 
mer customs, 


The “ nose machine” is advertised in an English pa- 
per. This novel contrivance is designed to be applied 
“for an hour daily to the soft cartilages” of the of- 
fending member, by which process an ill-formed nose 
is quickly shaped to perfection. This great invention, 
however, is only applicable to those noses whose de- 
fects lie in the softer and more yielding portions. But 
every thing is to be hoped from the skill which has 
accomplished so much. Soon we shall be able, doubt- 
lesa, to reduce every feature to a desired form and ap- 
pearance, 





March, with its blustering winds, has come upon 
us. Theair is filled with the accumulated débris which 
for months has remained in our unswept streets. We 
breathe it, we involuntarily eat it; it blinds our eyes, 


generally does, to be a windy day. But we are help- 
less, and must patiently endure what our city fathers 
lay upon us. Sweeping streets is out of fashion, and 
we must wait until summer comes, when, perchance, 
the water-carts may turn the dirtinto mud. This will 
be a slight improvement, as we shall know where the 
enemy is—now there is no place where it is not. 





Writers of mature years may learn some lessons 
from the earliest efforts of beginners. For example, 
a teacher requested a little six-year-old boy to write 
a composition en the subject of water. The follow- 
ing was the result: “ Water is good to drink, to swim 
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in, and to skate on when frozen. When I was a little 


baby the nurse used to bathe me every morning in | 


water. 
themselves but once in ten years. I wish I was an 
Injun!” Now that is coming to the point without 
unnecessary circumlocution. But how many writers 
who call themselves experienced perpetrate long pre- 
ambles which nobody wants to read, and “‘ beat about 
the bush” in divers ways, before they come to the 
thing they have in mind to say? 





Some of the great banking and aseurance compa- 
nies of London are trying the experiment of employ- 
ing a specfal clase of women clerks. 





Dr. Hall says that the onion is one of the most nu- 
tritious, healthful, and detestable articles of food in 
the market. He further adds that a few grains of 
coffee eaten immediately afterward, or a tea-spoonful 
of vinegar swallowed, removes the odor of the breath ; 
and that if onions are half boiled, and then put in a 
soup to be boiled till done, the odor will be but little 
noticed. We have seen it mentioned that onions and 
salt are considered a specific in all cases of snake bite; 
and that when onions are sliced, and kept in sick- 


I have been told that the Injuns don’t wash | 
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anger of Mr. East when he returned and found that a 
whole vat of pulp had been spoiled. After giving the 
paper made from it warehouse room for four years, 


| Mr. East sent it up to his agent in London to be sold 


rooms, but frequently changed, they are good disin- | 
fectanta. But also they are thought by some persona, | 


when thus used, to retain and communicate the virus 
absorbed for many weeks. By their power of absorp- 
tion they may thus prevent the spread of an epidemic, 
but it would also seem that during a prevailing epi- 
demic it would be safer to avoid them as an article of 
food. 





The Paris American Register, in speaking of an {l- 
lustrated article upon “‘ Edouard Frére and Sympa- 
thetic Art in France,” which recently appeared in Har- 
per's Magazine, says, “‘ We should like to add a note to 
it.” The curious circumstance is then mentioned that 
the Ecouen School of Art, originated by Frere, is 
about to meet with serious inconvenience by the new 
French law for compulsory education. There are 
many artists living in that village, all painting the 
same kind of pictures—episodes of child life—which 
the peasant children pose for. When commencing a 
picture an artist sometimes has twenty boys at the 
same time in his studio. As the parents of these chil- 
dren are paid a certain sum per day, this employment 
brings them in quite a little income, and unless the 
law be enforced the schooling of the more interesting 
of them will naturally be neglected. Althongh the 
artists of Ecouen are liberal, and are interested in the 
welfare of the village, this new law will be a severe 
thing to them, as they can only paint during daylight. 
Education and art, however, go hand in hand, and no 
doubt the artists of Ecouen will find themselves equal 
to the emergency, and their ingenuity will help them 
out of this difficulty. 


The “ cottage system” of treatment for the insane 
has been successfully tried during the past year under 
the direction of Dr. Bemis, of the Worcester (Massa- 
chusetts) Asylum, and by authority of the Legislature. 
Four cottages, situated in a pleasant location on a 
traveled road, have been occupied by sixty-four pa- 


tienta. The houses are neither barred nor fastened | 


more securely than ordinary houses, and are quiet, 
well-ordered homes, and the families will bear favor- 
able comparison, socially and industrially, with other 
families in the neighborhood. 





A recent visitor to Alaska mentions as one of the 
peculiar attractions of the country that it rains there 
40 days in the year. The highest average temperature 
for the hottest summer mouth is 58.3°. Nevertheless, 
grass, potatoes, and most kinds of roots can be pro- 
duced, but cabbages will not head, nor tomatoes ripen ; 
corn and most kinds of fruit are impossible luxuries; 
berries are abundant enough, but they are flavorless. 
In December the days are Jess than six hours long, and 
in June there is no night to speak of; in clear weather 
“ twilight lingers till midnight to meet the dawn.” 





One Elder Weaver asserts that he read the whole of 
the Bible aloud in fifty-nine hours and thirty minutes. 
The hours were not consecutive, but he kept an exact 
account of the time spent. This reading was a matter 
of curious experiment, for such rapid reading of such 
a book could benefit bat little. 





London complains that the luxury of a glass of pure 
water is denied to the wealthiest community in the 
world. There is no “constant supply” in any part 
of the city, and the sediment from sewerage is retain- 
ed in cisterns for weeks and months. The query is 
pertinently made in an English paper, “‘ Why do not 
the temperance advocates come to our aid? For how 
can a vast population, supplied with such an execrable 
fluid, be expected to be a temperate and water-drink- 
ing population ?” 


It is said that the Czar of Russia has no sleeping- 
room properly his own in the Winter Palace; but that 
each night he chooses one from the many unoccupied 
ones, slips quietly into it when his work is done, and 
sleeps. The Czar is very generally beloved by his sub- 
jects, yet by this precaution he is probably safer than 
if his door were well known and most carefully guarded. 


Wutappesittuk dwetukquoh is Indian for a 
single sentence in the Bible—namely, “‘ He, falling 
down upon his knees, made supplication to him.” 
It occurs in Eliot’s Algonquin translation of the 
Bible—but that does not make it any the less a 
fearful word to pronounce. Another nice little In- 
dian werd is Wuppahkhuhinpepeuenwutchutchqokan- 
ehehseninnzemuuunkail. It means only “Our well- 
skilled looking-glass-makers.” 














Somebody who “knows how it is” himself writes 
pleasantly to an exchange concerning the small-pox. 
Among other things, he assures his readers that they 
“can’t imagine how good it makes one feel to have it, 
get well, and then walk around and realize that he is 
safe for evermore.” 





Western stock-raisers assert that the American buf- 
falo, by change of diet and training from an early age, 
can be domesticated, and made to do such useful work 
as that for which oxen are used. 





More novelties are the result of accident than is gen- 
erally supposed. The origin of blue-tinted paper came 
about by a mere slip of the hand. William East, an 
English paper-maker, once upon a time set his men to 
work, and went away on business. While the men 
were at dinner Mrs. East accidentally let a blue-bag 
fall into one of the vats of pulp. Alarmed at the oc- 
currence, she determined to say nothing about it. 
Great was the astonishment of the workmen when 
they saw the peculiar color of the paper, and great the 





“for what it would fetch.” ‘For what it will fetch!” 
said the agent, misunderstanding the meaning; “‘ well, 
it certainly is a novelty, but he must not expect too 


much.” So he sold the whole at a considerable ad- 
vance upon the market price, and wrote to the mills 
for as much more as he could get. The surprise of 
Mr. East may be imagined. He hastened to tell his 
wife, who found courage to confess her share in the 
fortunate accident, and to claim a reward, which she 


received in the shape of a new cloak. Mr. East kept 
his secret, and for a short time supplied the market 
with the novel tint, unti] the demand far exceeded the 
supply, and other makers, discovering the means used, 
competed with him. 





The corporation of the city of Dublin have con- 
structed a hot-air chamber in which clothing and bed- 
ding are disinfected for the public at a moderate 
charge. The theory is that contagious germs are de- 
stroyed at a temperature considerably lower than that 
at which the goods would be injured. The hot-air 
compartment is so arranged that no emanations from 
the infected clothes can pess into the open air, 60 that 
the atmosphere can not be tainted. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tut wife of an Irish gentleman being suddenly 
taken ill, the husband ordered a servant to get a horse 


ready to go for a doctor. By the time, however, that 
the horse was ready, and the note to the doctor writ- 
ten, the lady had recovered; on which he added the 


following postscript and sent the servant off: “My 
wife having recovered, you need not come.” 
__ os —- 

Tux Exp or tar Wortp—To make money. 

Medford and New Bedford, althqngh their names 
rh occasionally don’t quite harmonize, as witnese 
the following. The Medford editor perpetrates this: 
“There was a fair maiden of Medford 

Who was ‘smashed on’ a youth in New Bedford; 

But he smelled so of oil 
That his suit it did spoil— 
Oleaginous chap of New Bedford.” 
To which a New Bedford editor responds : 
“There was a fine lad in New Bedford 
Fell in love with a lady in Medford; 
But she smelled so of rum 
He was quite overcome— 


This prohibitory youth of New Bedford.” 


If domestic infelicity drives men to sea, they should 
seek the Pacific Ocean. 
Ree 
Can a watch be said to be perfectly dry when it has 
a running spring inside? 


When does a cab-horse enjoy a melancholy pleasure ? 
—When he can indulge in “the luxury of Woh.” 








The word “state” spelled backward is “etets” in 
French. It is not safe, however, to learn French 
simply by going back on your English. 

; —_ 4 

Why is a coach going down a steep hill like St. 

George 7—Because it is always drawn with a dragon. 


—_-  ---— -— 
Tax pest Pawnt ror Faces—W ater-colors. 








When does a man feel girlish ?—When he makes his 
maiden speech. 





“Oh, grandma,” cried a mischievous little urchin, 
“T cheated the hens so nicely justnow! I threw them 
your gold beads, and they thought they were corn, and 
they ate them up as fast as they could.” 


Clergymen and brakemen do the most coupling. 








When is a ship like a scarf-pin ?—When it is on the 
bosom of a heavy ewell. 





What can a man have in his pocket when it isempty ? 
—A big hole. 
iaaiaialaianiaecinininaiionaa 
At a recent spiritual circle the spirita being asked 
if sickness was known in the other world, promptly 
rapped in reply, ‘ Cholera-in-phantom.” 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Ta Barrus-Cay ror tur Rics—To alme/ 





A Providence policeman asked a drunken Ethiope, 
whom he could scarcely see in the dim light of a cell, 
“ Are you colored ?” “‘ Colored! no; dis yer chile born 
80.” 





Disore.es or Knox—Prize-fighters. 





_>—___—_ 

Mrs. Partington entered the office of the probate 
judge (called “ civilian”) and inquired, in her blandest 
tones: “ Are you the civil villain?” “ Do you wish to 
insult me, madam ?” said the judge. ‘ Yes,” replied the 
amiable old lady; “‘ my brother died detested and left 
three infidel children, and I’m to be their executioner: 
so I want to insult the civil villain about it.” 





How To make a Clean Sweerp—Wash him. 





When is a lot of corn like a corner lot?—When it's 
ground. 


Why is milk like the tread-mill?—Because it 
strengthens the calves. 








“ Prorgssor or THE AOcumULativs Ant”—The Cali- 
fornia term for thief. 





Dirrioutt Puxcrvatien—Putting a stop to a gossip's 
tongue. 


An Irish doctor advertises that all ns afflicted 
with deafness may hear of him in a house on Diffey 
Street, where also blind persons may see him daily 
from three to ten o'clock. 7 

ineianetaiiioen 

Tue Aoronats oF EvERY Hovsrnotp—The pitcher 
and tumbler. 








—_—_—_———L 
“ Please, Sir,” said a little girl who was sweeping a 
crossing for a living, “‘you have given me a bad pen- 
ny.” “Never mind, little girl; you may keep it for 
your henesty.” 





Tue Hontixe Srason—Leap-year. 


———<—$ <a — 





Srranor, pct Tave.—1872 will contain only forty-six 
weeks, for the other six will be Lent. 





Donglas Jerrold once said to a very thin man, “Sir, 
you are like a pin, but without the head or the point.” 





Thies joke” is credited to an American visitor in 
England. ‘ Wa’al, stranger,” he is reported to have 
said, “I guess your English juries ain’t amart nohow. 
If an American jury had tried the Tichborne case, I 
= you wee hea done. They'd just have 

t up e Tichborne bonds, and then foun 
vonfiet ier the plain sa 
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THE SEARCH FOR LIVINGSTONE. 


Tue expedition sent to Zanzibar, on the east 


coast of Africa, to make its way thence inland to | 


Lake Ujiji or Tanganyika, beyond which, in the 
interior of that vast continent, it will look for Dr. 
LivinGsTone, started from England on the 9th 
of February, in the steamship Abydos. It was 
expected that the party would reach Port Said 
in fifteen or sixteen days from the time of sailing, 
and that the whole duration of the voyage to Zan- 
zibar via the Suez Canal would be about thirty-five 
days. On their arrival at Zanzibar the expedi- 


W. O. LIVINGSTONE, Esy. 


———— 


LIEUTENANT L. & DAWSON. 


THE SEARCH FOR LIVINGSTONE—THE LEADERS OF THE EXPEDITION. 


| tion will be joined by 150 men, 100 of whom are | the east coast of Africa, where his experience in | 
the pursuit and capture of slavers must have pe- | 


| native porters, and 50 soldiers lent by the Sul- | 
tan of Zanzibar. 

The expedition is under command of Lieuten- 
| ant LLEWELLYN Stytes Dawson, a-young: of- 
| ficer scarcely twenty-five years of age, but who has 
| seen service, having been employed in the Upper | 
| Yang-Tse River surveying expedition of Consul 
| SwinHoe in 1869, and in the survey of the River 

Plate in 1870. His second in command is Lieu- 
| tenant Witiram Heny, R.N., who first served in 
| the West Indies, but since then in her Majesty's 
| ships Daphne and Dryad, in the Red Sea and on 


culiarly qualified him for the task he has now on 
hand. Mr. Wirtram Oswetit LivincsTone, 
second son of Dr. LivinesToNE, accompanies 
the expedition. He was born in September, 
1851, on the banks of the Zonga, near Lake 
Ngami, but has, during the last three years, been 
a student of medicine at the University of Glas- 
gow. Mr. New, who was engaged in the Mom- 
bas mission, is to act as interpreter. 

The Abydos is an iron screw steamer, built last 
year on the Clyde, She has been fitted out with 
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every care for the health and comfort of those 
on board, and takes out a large quantity of 
stores for the use of the Livingstone Search Ex- 
pedition, including arms, ammunition, instru- 
ments, clothing, victualing, and medical appli- 
ances, It is now many months since Dr. Lrv- 
INGSTONE has been heard from, and the mem- 
bers of the expedition will have only conjecture 
and the uncertain reports of natives to guide 
them in their search for the missing traveler. 
Scientific men are divided in opinion as to his 
safety, and there is apprehension that the expe- 
dition will only ascertain the fact of his death. 
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THE SEARCH FOR LIVINGSTONE—THE “‘ ABYDOS” LEAVING THE LONDON DOCKS. 
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WASHINGTON’S CARRIAGE. 


Ose of the most interesting incidents of the 
grand parade in this city on the 22d of February 
was the appearance in the procession of a car- 
riage of venerable and antique structure which 
once belonged to GeorGe Wasuincton. The 
carriage, which is nearly a century old, was 
drawn by four horses driven by a member of the 
order of United American Mechanics. It is, of 
course, but a mere wreck: portions of the old 
lamps are still remaining; the windows are en- 
tirely gone, but some parts of the green Venetian 
blinds are still there. The vehicle is unlike any 
of the present day; the body of the carriage can 
only be compared to a monstrous chapeau turned 
upside down, and hung upon leather springs, by 
which all personal discomfort to the rider is pre- 
vented, even when passing over the roughest 


kind of road, for only a pleasant swinging mo- | 


tion is produced. The lower portion is a dirty 
yellow, the upper black. 
sons comfortably, provided they are of moderate 
size. Behind the carriage is a sort of cushion, 
covered with leather, on which the footman 
stood in the olden time. 

This venerable vehicle was built in Philadelphia 
for General Wasnincton during his first Presi- 
dential term. n his departure for Mount Ver- 
non it was presented by him to Miss PowE x1, 
who retained possession of it till her death, when 
it descended to her nephew, Colonel Joun Hare 
Powe t, a wealthy and influential citizen of 
Philadelphia. In order to preserve it, this gen- 
tleman built a coach-house on his premises at 
Powelton, where it was housed for many years. 
His estate having been purchased by a railroad 


company, the carriage was sent for safe-keeping | 


to the establishment of Mr. Witutram Dowvap, 
in Philadelphia, in whose possession it still re- 
mains. 


Wi i iting 
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It will seat four per- | 











WASHINGTON’S CARRIAGE.—[Puorocraruep sy C. F. May, Hopokeyx, New Jersey. } 


For some years past the carriage has been a 
prominent feature in patriotic processions in 
Philadelphia and other cities. It was the prin- 
cipal attraction at the Philadelphia Sanitary 
Fair, when thousands of visitors were allowed, 
for a trifling fee, to sit on the cushions once occn- 
pied by the Father of his Country. It was pro- 
cured for the recent procession by Mr. WiLt1am 
H. Matuer, of Hoboken, New Jersey, a prom- 
inent member of the order of United American 
Mechanics, to whose courtesy we are indebted 
for the photograph from which our illustration 
was made. 


ROMISH IDOLS.—THE CRADLE. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 

Tue idols and the relics of Rome probably 
exceed in number those of any other city, an- 
cient or modern, and the accumulated spoils of 
centuries of superstition—of holy hair or teeth, 
of bones, clothing, and utensils, of dolls and pup- 
pets, of paintings by Luxe and needle-work by 
the Virgin, of nails, splinters of wood, and chains 
from the prisons of the Apostles, of an infinite 
| collection of insignificant and worthless articles 
| —have been adopted by popes and priests as a 
| necessary element of the true faith. The idola- 

try of the present age has surpassed all preced- 

ing systems in folly. Tyre and Carthage, wor- 
shipers of the brazen Moloch, were at least mod- 
erate and respectable compared to the degrading 
imbecility of the Roman ritual. Mosrs would 
have seen with strange contempt the graven im- 
ages of the papal city; Numa would have won- 
dered at the degradation of his posterity. No 
chief of Congo has so many fetiches, no Greek 
or Roman capital was reduced to so low a grade 
of religious worship, and the throngs of specta- 
tors who have annually gathered to witness the 


| splendid pageants of papal idolatry can never 


complain that they have been disappointed in the | 


numbers or the variety of the objects of venera- 
tion. 

The artist has represented on this page one of 
the rare treasures of the Roman Church. Twice 
only in each year the cradle of the babe Christ 
is exhibited at the basilica of St. Maria Maggiore. 
On Christmas-day a great throng fills the ancient 
church; a thousand candles gleam over the dim 
and motley scene; incense rises in thick clouds ; 
the softest music floats from unseen lips; and 
there, beneath a canopy, is placed, inclosed in a 
rich urn of silver and of crystal, the true cradle 
of Bethlehem. The music pauses, the service 
ends, the relic is reverently lifted up by attend- 
ant priests with awe and fear, and a stately pro- 
cession moves down the nave to exhibit the cra- 
dle to all the people. The crowd presses forward 


proach of the Holy Manger; the Roman pick- 
pocket abstracts the purse of the adoring con- 
vert—nor can priest or pope blame him for a theft 





| pope. 


| less hurtful than their own unblushing fraud. No 
one of any intelligence believes that the Holy Cra- 
| dle is any thing but a deception or a delusion. 
Ignorance and fanaticism, cunning and avarice, 
| are the common source of Roman idolatry. 

The Bambino and the Holy Cradle, the hair or 
| clothes of the Virgin, the thorn from the crown, 
| a piece of the true cross, of the sponge, the seam- 


| less coat, the finger of St. Toomas, the under- | 


| garment of the Virgin, and the endless list of 


relics and idols, indicate only the extreme deg- | 
| radation of the human intellect under the papal 


rule. 
| The school-master, it seems, is about to visit 
| Rome, notwithstanding the severe denunciation 
| of a Mawwinc or the painful lamentation of a 
It is doubtful if the papal city can long 
| retain its pre-eminence as the chief centre of 
| modern idolatry. When schools are plentiful ; 
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ROMISH IDOLS—CARRYING THE HOLY MANGER. 


to gaze; the superstitious tremble at the near ap- | 
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when it is taught that graven images are an 
abomination ; that a wicked priest is worse than 


| a wicked layman; that honesty, morality, and 


humanity are needful even to a successor of St. 
Peter; that papal Rome has been for ages a den 
of crime, of tyranny, and of fraud—it is probable 
that a host of relics will be thrown into the Tiber, 
and a new reform sweep over the capital. Why 
should not the Roman people elect the next pope, 
in accordance with the privileges of their ances- 
tors ? 


A NEW BALLOON. 


Dvrine the long siege of Paris by the Ger- 
mans, when balloons formed the only means by 
which the inhabitants of the beleaguered capi- 
tal could hold communication with the rest of 
France, the problem of aerial navigation was the 
subject of anxious practical investigation. It 
was easy enough to make the ascent ; but wheth- 
er the voyagers should descend in hostile or 
friendly territory depended altogether upon the 
direction and strength of the wind, while there 
was no way of insuring a safe return. Messen- 
gers could depart in comparative security, but 
getting back was a matter of sheer good luck. 

To remedy this state of things an inventive 
Frenchman, M. Dervr pe Lome, himself a 
practical balloonist, set to work to invent a bal- 
loon that could be propelled against the wind. 
Before his scheme was brought to perfection the 
war closed, and it was not called into practical 
use. The inventor persevered, however, and a 
few weeks ago he was ready to give a public 
trial of the advantages of his new aerial ship. It 
is ovoid in shape, as may be seen in our illustra- 
tion on page 204, and is provided with a pro- 
pelling screw and a rudder. From the scanty 
descriptions in the French papers it appears that 
the screw must be capable of working both ver- 
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tically and laterally. M. Ds Lome made the 
ascent with no fewer than fifteen persons. The 
machine was brought head to the wind at a height 
of about a thousand feet; but although the screw 
was kept hard at work, the voyagers were taken 
northw ard in obedience to a southerly wind, very 
much as if they were in a balloon of the old-fash- 
ioned sort. ‘They landed at last in safety at 
Noyon, in Picardy; and the tsip is regarded as 
hs aving proved that if M. De Lome can not sail 
with his ‘‘air-ship” directly against the wind, he 
can considerably retard the usual progress to lee- 
ward, and possibly change the direction of prog- 
ress so as to make it a few points more favorable 
than in an ordinary balloon. The details of the 
trip are scanty, but the French Academy is about 
to issue a memoir containing a full description of 
the balloon and a history of the experimental 
ve vyage. 
OUR JAPANESE VISITORS. 

We give on page 209 two interesting groups, 
one showing the ladies the other the gentlemen 
of the Japanese embassy to this country, now in 
Washington, where they arrived on the last day 
of February. ‘The object of the mission is to ob- 
tain information as to the political, industrial, 
and social affairs of this country, and to gain 
instruction in reference to the renewal of the ex- 
isting treaties with the treaty powers. It was 
not authorized to make new treaties, but to ask 
an extension of those now existing until the Jap- 
anese should have time to inform themselves as 
to their revision. ‘The enibassy consists of a Chief 
Embassador, Iwakura, who has been described in 
dis pate hes to the government as a person always 
in attendance on the Emperor. He is accom- 
panied by three Vice-Embassadors, one of whom, 
Governor Iro, is well known in Washington. 
There are twenty-one members of the embassy, 
who are the chief officers of eight different de- 
partments of the government of Japan, and whoare 
instructed to make inquiry into the management 
of similar departments in the United States and 
foreign countries. ‘The embassy is accompanied 
by the United States minister at Japan, Mr. De- 
Lona, and his wife, whose portraits are shown in 
our illustrations. 

At a dinner recently given to the embassy in 
San Francisco, Mr. Detone, in reply to the 
toast, ‘Our relations with Japan,” gave an in- 
teresting summary of the progress which modern 
ideas haye made in that ancient empire within a 
few years past. The daimios have surrendered 
their principalities to secure a consolidated gov- 
ernment under the Emperor; a powerful war 
tleet, comprising ten steamers and several iron- 
clads, has. superseded the rude war junks to 
which the Chinese still cling; a fine railroad 
has been completed from Yedo to Yokohama, 
and is operated by natives; several telegraph 
fines, worked by Japanese operatives, are al- 
ready constructed, and others are projected ; 
light-houses and light-ships have been construct- 
ed at all necessary points along the Japanese 
coast, where well-kept beacons guide and wel- 
come commerce in safety to their ports; hun- 
dreds of the young nobility of Japan are being 
educated in the United States and in Europe ; 
a college, numerously attended, is in full opera- 
tion in Yedo, under the jurisdiction of an Ameri- 
can gentleman, assisted by European and Ameri- 
can subordinates; private schools are numerous 
throughout the empire, conducted by foreigners ; 
and with Mr. DeLone came five Japanese ladies, 
whose portraits are given in our illustration, seek- 
ing foreign culture, and marking by their advent 
the promise of a most noble reform. 

Sionii Tomomrt Iwakura, head of the em- 
bassy, and Junior Prime Minister of Japan, 
was born in September, 1825. His first public 
audience at court was in December, 1838. He 
was appointed to the Privy Council in Decem- 
ber, 1863, soon after the formation of the pres- 
ent government. He was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Ministry (cabinet) January 9, 1868. 
The title of ‘* Sionii,” the second honorary grade 
of the imperial order, was conferred upon him 
February, 1869. This is the first title below 
the imperial title. On the 26th day of Septem- 
ber, 1869, the Emperor issued the following de- 
cree: 

“*Tomom1,—Being zealous in strengthening the im- 
— authority throughout our empire, you have at 

ength succeeded in establishing our government in 
its present form, and have taken upon yourself this 
great task of administration. 

“You have, indeed, labored industriously, vigor- 
ously, and nobly at this difficult task, and your plans 
and suggestions have always been suited to the re- 
quirements of our empire. You are the founder of 
our present atyle of government and the indispensa- 
ble member of my councils. As I am heartily grati- 
fied with pom distinguished merit, it is my pleasure to 
bestow upon yOu the au mental’ salary perpetually, 
without r ance of discontinuation. 

“In future I expect to rely upon your assistance as 
much as I have in the past.” 

He was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs 
July, 1871, and raised to the rank of Junior 
Prime Minister October, 1871, and is now Em- 
bassador Dxtraordinary, charged with the most 
important mission that has ever left the shores of 
Japan, and one more important than any which 
ever reached our shores from any Eastern na- 
tion. 


Tue sales of Northern Pacific Bonds during 
February exceeded $1,000,000, and for January 
$1,514,000. The road is now finished 250 miles 
from Duluth to Fargo, and regular trains are 
running. Work is also progressing rapidly 
through Dal.ota, and contracts have been made 
to finish the track to the Missouri River early in 
the ensuing autumn. At the crossing of the 
Missouri River the road will connect with a line 
of steamers running 700 miles further west, to 
Fort Benton, and the profitable carrying trade 
of Montana, and the traffic of the Upper Misson- 
xi country will thus be secured. Work is also 
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steadily progressing on the Pacific coast, and the 
construction of the road will continue to proceed 
eastwardeand westward with such rapidity as its 
interests may warrant. 





MEeEpIcINE FoR THE Harr.—When the hair 
comes off by handfuls, and baldness seems inev- 
itable, it is a proof that disease and debility have 
affected the roots, and that medication is nec- 
essary. The only restorative in such cases 
is PuHaton’s Cuemicat Harr Invicorator, 
which, during the last forty years, has done more 
to prevent the loss of the ‘hair, to renew it when 
thinning out, to preserve its color, health, and 
general vigor, and to render it, what Heaven 
intended it to be, the crowning glory of both sexes, 
than uy tne pe ay ne retending to the same pro) 
erties brought “~ during that lon ng interval. The pu 
lic, after bein, 'y deluded by the will-o’-the- 
wisps of Hum Bon ave settled down in in the belief that 
the Invicorator is the true medicine for the ~ joe and 
are the pretentious poisons.—[{Com.] 





RovuGu, WINTRY, CHANGEABLE WEATHER 
produces Catarrhs, Coughs, Lung Disorders, 
&ec., which Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant as 
promptly cures when faithfully adminis- 
tered.—[Com.] 








Last CHANCE in aid of Mercy Hospital. $150,- 
000 in 3000 cash prizes. $50,000 in gold coin 
the highest prize. To be drawn in open public 
at Omaha, 28th March, 1872, by sworn commis- 
sioners. This charitable enterprise is sanctioned 
and indorsed by the Governor and best business 
men of the State. Tickets $3 each, or 4 for $10. Partre 
& Gagpiver, Managers, Omaha, Nebraska.—[{Com.] 





EVERY GENUINE box of Dr. MeLane’s Liver 
Pills bears the signature of FLemine Bros., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private United States 
Stamp. ‘Take no other”—the market is full of 
imitations. —[ Com. ] 





HovSEKEEPERS and heads of families can 
find the Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce 
at their grocers.—[ Com.] 





Burnetr’s Cocoarne dresses the hair perfectly, with- 
out greasing, drying, or stiffening it.—[{Com.] 
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nS | A DAY TO AGENTS tose 
0 LICHTNING SEWER? BUT TON Hole 


Samples mailed for 25c. Gro. L. Faitron, 119 Nassau St. 





|5 Editions in 3 Weeks 


Have been sold of the much-talked-of book, 


Abominations of Modern Society. 
By Rev. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, 


This immense sale was anticipated. The eminence 
of its author, the nature of his subject, his fearless 
and brilliant treatment, all conspire to arrest attention 
and to create remark. ‘It should be in the hands of 
— oung man and young woman in the land,” says 

ootle = heenalints and it is quite likely to be, judg- 
.. from its astonishing sale. 
- by all newsdealers and booksellers; or will be 
B by ADAM to is’vi ao on receipt of the price, 
$1 "sé, & CO., Publishers, 
98 William "St., New York. 


HOLLOWAYS 








D 
Every MAN HIS OWN PHYSICIAN! 


CAUTION. 


The immense demand for HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 
and OINTMENT has tempted unprincipled parties to 
counterfeit these valuable medicines. 

In order to protect the public and ourselves, we 
have issued a new “Trade-Mark,” consisting of an 
Egyptian circle of a serpent, with the letter H in the 
centre. Every box of genuine Hottoway's Pr.ts and 
Orytuenr will have this trade-mark on it; none are 
genuine without it. 

. ¥. CHEMICAL CO., Sole Proprietors 
78 Maiden Lane, New i ork. 


CHICAGO CHARM BELL CO. 


Price $1 only. 


Mailed to any part of the United States upon receipt 
of price. 
These om need - made bo the metal . the 
bells destre y the great Chicago conflagration. 
— Bell hese clear, tone. — toer are worn 
as a watch or neck charm. ey are gold plated, 
handsome, and durable. 
AGENTS WANTED in every om, to whom 
a liberal cash commission will be allowed. 








Send for descriptive circular to ts and the trade. 
Address all — tu HAWES BROS, 
67 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 
Sole U. 8, , Agents. 





FOR SKIN DISEASES 


Use Perry's Improved Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
Warranted to cure all Red, White, and Maturated Pim- 
owes Flesh-Worms, Black-Heads, Scaly Er Eru OM by B and 
lotched Disfigurations of the Drug- 
Depot, 49 Bond St., New Ye ork. 
HUNDREDS 


In this vicinity will bear testimony (and do it volunta- 


we WEGETINE 


is the best medical compound yet placed before the 
public for renovating and purifying the blood, eradi- 
cating all humors, impurities, or poisonous secretions 
from the system, invigorating and strengthening the 
system debilitated by disease; in fact, it is, as many 
have called it, 


“THE GREAT HEALTH RESTORER.” 
CANVASSERS WANTED FOR 


THIUMPHS = ENTERPRISE. 


By JAMES PARTON, 

A handsome octavo; 700 pages. Well illustrated. 
Sold only by subscription. Sells rapidly. One agent 
reports 27 orders in one day; another 64 in three 
days. Liberal inducements offered. For circulars of 
this and other popular books, add the publishers, 

VIRTUE & YORSTON, 12 Dey St., New York. 


MOTHERS, 
S yess tacteous Faria, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent — a U 
E R 


gists every where. 














Sold by Druggists an 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole ago, 
15 South William Street, New York. 


INFANTS. 


FURNITURE. — Drawings Sketches, and Tlus- 
trations sent on application, by mail or otherwise, 
for all kinds of Furniture, i. peoumne, an 


other Decorations, 
722 and 724 eaten nN. % 








FOR the PARLOR, Send 
— for a price-list. HARTZ 
CONTE TRING REPOSITORY, 
743 Broadway, New York. 
Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the most as- 


tounding card tricks can be done without practice. $2, 
post free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz. 


MALDEN DYE HOUSE, 


45 Court St., Boston, Mass. Celebrated for 
Ladies’ Dress Dyeing. Send your goods by Express. 


OOD READING LE gage mt my PIC- 
3 TORIAL PHRENOLOGICAL, a first-class maga- 
zine, $8 - 7, and either of Harper’s, $4 a year, sent 
for $5, b' 889 Broadway, N. us- 
trated fr Ary “one Combined Annuels Yor eicht x —_ 














jn one vol, with several hundred engravings, ¢1 75. 








MAYNARD SPORTING RIFLES, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Massachusetts Arms Company, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Tine otepnted Tar- 
t ng Arms— 
vith interchanonable Ri- 
fle and Shot Barrele—for 


———— accuracy, 
penetration, have se- 


~ 10 Bobs, 


They ma: be obtained 

directly few, the manu- 

facturers on the most fa- 

— tome, Bese 
ve ~_™ 

lists and 7% vey sd 

will be sent on request by om 
Address as above. 


ie A HALF 
By T. L. NICHOLS, 2 
Mailed for 25 cents. 
J. S. REDFIELD, 140 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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F/ ASBESTOS 


ROOFING 


PREMIUM MEDAL AWARDED IN 1870 
Certificate from 





FIRST 
ee Indorsed by from American 


STITUTE 
“The Best Article in the Market. 


Descriptive Pam Price-Lists, &c., by mail. 
a we yo NS, 78 St. N. ¥. 
Established 





Drops of Constitution Water 


8 times a day cure 
Inflammation of th 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PRIME’S TRAVELS. Around the World. By Ep- 
warp D. G. Peme, D.D. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
ew Edition. Revised, with Maps and Ilustra- 
tions. The following volumes are now ready: Gos- 
pels, 2 vols. ; Acts, 1 Vol.; Romans, 1 vol.; First Co- 
rinthians, 1 vol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


THE LAND OF DESOLATION: being a Personal 
Narrative of Observation and Adventure in Green- 
land. By Isaac I. Hayes, M.D., Author of “The 

— Polar Sea,” &c. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
th, $1 75. 


“= KESPEARE'S HISTORY OF KING HENRY 
HE EIGHTH. Edited, with Notes, by Wa. J. 
wal A.M., formerly Head Master of the High- 
School, Cambridge, Mass. With Mlustrations. Uni- 
form with “The Merchant of Venice” aud “The 
Tempest.” 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


TYERMAN'S WESLEY. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists 
By the Rev. Luxe TYERMAN, Author of “The Life 
of Rev. Samuel Wesley.” Portraits. 8 vols., Crown 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. Vol. I. just ready. 


SMILES'S CHARACTER. Character. By Samwveri 
Ssices, Author of “ Self-Help,” “ History of the 
Huguenots,” “ Life of the Stephensons,” &c. 12mov, 
Cloth, $150, (Uniform with “ Self-Help."’) 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplemeut- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Martyn Patng, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
Institutes of Medicine,” &c. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


WATER AND LAND. B 
Illustrated. 12mo, Clot 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY’S BORDER REMINISCENCES. _Bordet 
Reminiscences. By Ranpo.ru B. Marcy, U.S. A., 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler,” “Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh _— 


PUBLISUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. By M.E. Bravpon, Au- 
thor of ** Fenton’ # Quest,” ' “* Dead-Sea Fruit,” * Birds 
of Prey,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” ‘“‘ Charlotte's Inherit- 
ance,” “ Aurora Floyd,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 





y Jacon ABBOTT. Cyne 
» $150. (Forming Vol. UL 





New York. 


POOR MISS FINCH. By Wuxte Couiins, Author 
of “Man and Wife,” “No Name,” ‘*Woman in 


White,” “The Moonstone,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, 
Paper, $1 00. ae 
PATTY. By Karuanine S. Macgvoiw. 8vo, Paper, 


50 cents. em 
LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS MULOCK'S WORKS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 
Hannah.—Olive.—Ogilvies._The Head of the 
Family.—Johu Halifax.—Agatha's Husband.—A 
Life for a Life.—Two Marriages.—Christian's Mis- 
take.—A Noble Life.—A Hero.—Studies from Life. 
Potty Fairy Book.—Unkind Word.—Mistress aud 
aid. 


BLADE-O'-GRASS. By B.L. Farsgon, Author of 
“ Joshua Marvel,” “Grif,” &c. Beautifully Iustra- 
ted. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By James De Mitr, 
Author of “The Dod e Club,” “Cord and Creese,” 
“The Cryptogram,” &c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





ew” Hazree & Broruens will send any of their 
works by mail, postage a aS oe of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 

rz Harper's rom mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stam 


CUNDURANGO. 


KEENE, & CO.'S 
FLUID D EXTRACT, the won- 
derful remedy for Cancer, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Ca- 
—_,. ern 4 tion, Ulcers 
Salt-Rh m, Syphilti and all 
Chronic Bl Diseases, is 
repared from the genuine 
mrango Bark, which 
they alone import’ directly 
from Loja, Ecuador. 








1° Reg. Nov, 1871, 
Acknowledged to be 
The Greatest Blood-Purifier Known. 


Send for a Circular. Price $10 per bottle. 
Office and Laboratory, No. 60 0 Cedar Street, N N. Y. 
PIECES OF MUSIC or ONE DOL- 
Music when you 

ieces? Any 





20 Ti LAR.—Why we he peed 


can select from our Ca! 
20 pieces of Sheet Music, printed on sple — paper 
arranged for the pian will be be mailed on recei $1. 

es free. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
r, 439 Third Avenue, N. » a 


cRISTADORO's 


Catal 
Pub 








HAIR DY E.- 
Deport, 6 Astor House; Factory, 68 Maiden Lane. 


The Great Republic, 


D. McCabe, Jr. The handsomest and most 
mf... book to an American ever published. Has 








ne 8vo superb Tecketions on wood 

ho bots tine ba over tgon deed. Agents 
pene guid b: a Send for terms to 
WM. B. EVANS & CO., 740 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 











___HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—%° Greedwey, BY.” 


will di: of One Hundred Pianos, Mrtopgons, & and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRI FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments, 








IT WILL PAY TO USE 
FRANK MILLER’S 


BARNESS OIL 
CKING. 
ros = for it. 
Franx Murr & Sons, New York. 


Rivest Military heotemy, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. A thorough-going school for boys. 


Wwies: TOUPEES, &c. 
96 Fulton St., New York City. 











Dovs.epay, a 
* Enodgh said. 























Marc nm 16, 1872.] 


HARPER'S 











‘THE UNIVERSAL 
TWINE & THREAD CUTTER 


SAVES 

TIME, TWINE, 
THREAD, FINGERS, 

AND TEETH, 


And is all combined in 
a convenient and neat 
little device, which is 
worn (like a ~~ ) on 
> the coat, vest, or lady's 
dress or work - basket. 
It is received with un- 
bounded favor by all 


Salesmen in Dry Goods, 
Grocery, Hardware, 
Drug, Boot and Shoe, 
and all other business 
where thread or twine 
is used. 

Its unprecedented sale 
is its best recommenda- 
tion. 

A CUTTER WILL BE 
_ MALLED TO ANY ADDRESS 
ON BEQEIPT OF 25 OTS., 









THE MONEY WILL BE BE- 
TURNED 


“ T would not be without it.” 
T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 571 Broadway, N. Y. 


Splendid inducements to Agents and the Trade. 
p eure and send for one. 


- VENEERS, 
HARDWOOD BOARDS 


Large and choice assortment of 
FRENCH BLACK WALNUT, AMBOINE, THUYA, 
HUNGARIAN ASH; 

Together with a complete stock of 
DOMESTIC FINE-FIGURED VENEERS, BOARDS, 
AND PLANK. 

Sm Send for catalogue and price-list. 
GEO. W. READ & CO.,N.Y., 
170 & 172 Centre Street. 


Factory, 


186 to 200 Lewis St, 
FOR 


U SHEATHING, 

I PLASTERING 

L ROOFING, 
DEAFENING, 


AND 


CARPET LINING. 


I Samples and circulars sent free, by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 

N Chicago; or, 

+‘ B. E. HALE & CO., 

. 22 & 2 Frankfort St., N. Y., 


‘ 
G Sole Ag'ts for Eastern States. R 
Choice « SEE DS! S« lected SEEDS! 5 Fresh SEEDS! 


Flower * Garden 

Annuals, collection 25 choice sorts, $1; > aorta, Sic. 

Early Concord Corn, pint, 25c. Butter Beans, qt., 50c. 

Wethe —_ Id Onion, lb., $2; 3y Ib., $125; Calycanthus, 

t. Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 

Pe my No "2: bbl, $4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12. 

Seed and Plant c atalogue, 112 pages, Illustrated, 1c. 
F. k. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Ilinois. 


- ROGERS’ 
Groups of 


STATUARY, 


$10 to $25. 


Inclose stamp for 
Illustrated Catalogue 
and “— e-List 


JOHN ROGERS, 


212 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


DON’T BUY 


Until you have seen our new bed and platen printing- 
preas, styled The Young Ame wayrap 
the best cheap printing-press in the world for the am- 
ateur and the general job printer. Address, for : a 
lar, ADAMS PRESS CU., 53 Murray St., N. Y. 

and 8 Province St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


A 
P 
E 

















ENSATION 
OF NEW YORK. 


A Work Descriptive of the City of New 
York in all its Various Phases, 
Its splendors and wretchedness; its high and low life; 
its marble and darkdens; ‘itsattractions and dan- 
gers; its rings and frauds; its Sts ining men and ot apn 9 
cians; its adventurers ; its chariti ts mysteries 
crimes. 
Illustrated with Nearly 250 Fine Engravings. 
Send for Circulars, and see our terms and a full de- 
scription of the work. Address 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 











‘OperL, om 0} yu9g 
‘SNUGL GNV STIGOW 


For Sale by Upholsterers, 





| No Cords or Balances Used. | 





GENTS WANTED. to sell articles needed by every 
ou, Address PLUMB & CO., Ph‘ladelphia, Pa. 





Merchants, Clerks, and | 


AND IF NOT SATISFIED | 


| 6 cents. 


| 


between 5th and 6th Sts. | 








IOWA FARMING LANDS. 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, & PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Is now offering for sale to actual settlers more than 


500,000 ACRES 


of the finest and most desirable Farming Lands in 
the West. 

The lands are chiefly situated along the line of its 
railroad between the cities of Des Moines and Council 
Bluffs, and are the most fertile and accessible lands 
offered for sale at low prices in the State. Prices will 
range from $5 per acre, the average being about $7 or $8. 

Sales are made either for cash oronshort or long time, 
60 a8 to suit all purchasers. Full warranty deeds given. 

EXPLORING TICKETS, 
entitling the purchaser of land to a credit of amount 
paid for fare upon his land, are for sale at the princi- 
pal ticket offices of the Company. 

For aye (with map), or any information re- 
garding the lands, address 

J.L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 
_Davenport, Iowa. 


DO YO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 

With a Novelty Job Printing-Press. 

The most valuable addition to the 
Business Office. — ; 

The most eflicient instructor in 
Schools. 

The most fascinating and instruct- 
ive amusement in the Family, and 
unsurpassed for General Job 
Printing. 

Send for llluetrated Pam 

BENJ. 0. WOO 
Manufacturer, 
851 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. ; 
W. Y. Epwarps, 543 Broadway, New York; Keuvey, 
Howe, & Lepvwic, 917 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Ketroce & Loomis, 4 W. Washington Street, 
Chicago, IllL., Agents 





hlet to 





TEMPUS And NOW is the time to secure al] the 





FUGIT, numbers of the “Star -Srané GLED Ban- 
nik” for 1872, and also the elegant Chromo, “ Bor- 
quret or Moss Roses,” all for 75 cents, Last « IANCE 


tosecure back numbers. SATISFACTION GUARAN- 
TEED = me ia the time, only 75 cents. Specimens, 


N H. 


STAR- ‘SP -ANGL ED BANNER, Hinsdale, 


me... DA . 
setae - FO 
STEEL PENS. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


Jor aw! 
in 4ser* ha 





AINTER’S Manual, : acomplete and practical 
guide to best methods and latest improv ements in 
house and sign painting, graining, varnishing, polish- 
ing, kaleomining, lettering, stain ng, gilding, glazing, 
silvering, glass staining, analysis of colors, harmony 
and contrast, &c. Also, Practical Paper Hanging. 50 
cents. JESSE HANEY & CO., & CO., 119 Naseau St, N.Y. Y. 


Pomeroy’s Trusses, 


Unrivaled for the relief and cure of Hernia or Rupture. 
POMEROY a co. . » tae Broadway, New York. — New York. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps in 
use which can neither break, leak, nor 
explode. Are ornamental and cheap. 
Adapted to all household uses; also, to 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS MAKE $10 A DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS, 
Manufactured by 


WALLACE & SONS, 
89 Chambers St., New York. 
HE LITTLE FISHERMAN will catch 
more fish, larger fish, and afford more pieasure 
than any other hook-and-line arrangement ever invent- 
ed. Inclose stamp for circular. Address 
VALLEY Mw’ F'G CO., Catasauqua, Lehigh Co., -» Pa. 


# 











DIABETIC FLOUR. 


Prepared Flour of Bran for making 
eae for the penmetie and ete gae 
OHN W. SHEDD Pharmacist, 3 
bowers, Cor, 4th on “how York. 








USS. 


you may. know), 
. Plano > Cows 265 Broadway, New Y 


THE, COAL L AND IRON RECORD, for 

all interested in Coal and Lron, valuable market re- 

— -— general information. All Newsdealers have 
ESTERN & CO., Publishers, New York. — 


ROPER HOT-AIR 


Engine Company, 124 Chambers Street, New York. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


oo oy WILSON SHUTTLE 
E. The best inthe W orid. 
B: Salo Trerebere 2 rn GENTS WA ARSED io: — 
enpied Territory. For Illa trated Cireulere, Address 
Witson Sewiee Macutnt Co,, Cevela and, O.; at: 
. 707 Broadway, N.Y. 











Louts, Me.: Phila... Pa.: 








HAWKES’ PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN writes ten 
hours. Holder —_ any pen. By mail, 50c., $100; Rub- 
ber, $1 50, $3 00, = 435. Pens “yo Sc. 

HAWKES. 


nu St., N.Y. 
$49! 





Horse and Carriage furnished. 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


A MONTH! 
®xpenses paid. 








WEEKLY. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Fievre, and 
are filled with the greatest accuracy, Tuk NAMES AND Di- 
KECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOH 6EPABATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 60 a8 Lo be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken fur Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 









Vol. IV. 
WORTH- -BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... No. 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.. ee 5 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK.. 11 
APRKON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 13 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... at | 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT.................. * @ 
MIiss'S POLON Alas SUIT (for girl from 7 
Sie ED otera kind sheebencenaonue “2 
GIRL" $s PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
S VOCATS O10). 2.0 eee e cece eseceeececseeee is 25 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT oo child from 6 months to 4 
years old).. ey ee > 
BOY'S KNEE - BREE@HES, ‘ “VEST, “AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old “ 99 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-W AIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to9 years old). “ 31 
Fol TH'’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
baeny AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
m & to 18 rears old). ae aepascnee — OD 
INF ANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Pett eat, and Shirt).. “ 35 


M. Be UCERITE POLONAISE WALKING 
UIT “ § 
Lol IS XIV. POLONAISE. WALKING SUIT.. = » 


VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT 








LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER..... nm * @& 
GIRL’S W _ a P mOOF CLOAK (for gir! from 

5 to 15 ye rrr eer = & 
GE NTL E MAN" Ss DRESSING - GOW N “AND 

SMOKING -CAP seee “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Ar ron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse 

Apron-front Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. “ 50 
MAKGUERITE VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 

ING SUIT “ 52 
WATTEAU SACQU E AND CAPE, with Pom- 

padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ 62 

Vol. V. 

DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 

ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 

der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old) —— a 
LADY SACQUE WRAPP ichicheiaanences “ 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers) adinniataainamvetinngn ss madeaten * 
te BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

Svc caxccospeneeseccccnseree . 

DOLLY VARDEN WALKING SUIT.......... “ 33 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 


Patterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 


In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- | 


taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


SAVE YOUR EYES! 
Throw Away Your Spectactes! 
Avoid I 


ravenna) 





ic 


OLOCY OF THE fy E AND SICHT’ 


ats 


edness it tre 


We 
Eve 


and Ne Sight 
mn impaired V 
Sore rnd Iintlamed 
worst disorder ‘1 
free to ar eelela: \ 
New York College f Health. 


BOX 840 P.0. 1635 &167 BROADWAY, N.Y. 








ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MA THUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowle the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durabi Descriptive Pamphlets free. 
MATHU SHEK PIANO M'F'G C 


OPIUM EATERS 7225 TSH. % 


cured of the habit, 
address T. E. CLARKE, M_D., Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


RTABILITY combined 
with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
ge out-door day and a 
perspective glasses; wi 

show objects distinctly at from two 
M to six miles. Spectacles of the 
— wer, to strengthen and 

improve the sight without the distressing result of fre- 
7 changes. Catalogues sent by inclosing orem. 

SEMMONS, Oov ists’ Optician, 687 Broadway, N 


., New Hav en, Conn. 














RTIFICIAL LIMBS.—A. A. MARES, 
575 Broadway, N. Y. City, Inventor 
and U. & Gov't Manfr of First Presicu 
Artificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and 


Feet. Send for Illustrated Pamphiet. free “oo 


ATARRH and DEAFNESS,—I was cured 
/ by simple means, and will tell you the method free 
of charge. Mrs. Mary C. Leeerrt, Jersey City, N.J. 


N AGIC_ PHOTOGRAPHS — ‘Wonderful, ; 
LVi amusing. 5c. Ae 5assorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. . Wemyes, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 











Harper’s Catalogue. 


}T ARPER & BROTHERS’ CATALOGUE, with 
ceipt of Six Cents in postage Stamps, or it may be ob- 
tained gratuitously on personal application to the 
Publishers, 


AGENTS 


By a City Missionarv. 200 Engravinga. Agents sell 40 
aday. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For at nmange address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & rothers, 331 Pearl St., New York. 


Franxuw Sevare, New York. 
WANTED—For onr new Rook, THE 





Agents make more money at 
nything else. Particulars free. 
b/ishers, Portiand, Ma 


GENTS Wanted.— 
work for us than at 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Pu 


curious, | 


Classified Index of Contents, sent by mail on re- | 


BRIGHT SIDE OF NEW YORK. | 
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Breech: Loading SHO'T'.GUNS, 





Rifles, Pistols, & Metallic Cartridges. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAMAM, 

Send for Circulars. 19 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
BLEES 


NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 


SEWING BMSIS 












MANUFACTURED BY 








BLEES 
Sa Sewing Machine Co., 
| —_— : 623 Bi way, N.Y 
| AGENTS WANTED, The only complete life of 


JAMES FISK. 


Cc ntaining & full account of all his schemes. ente erprises ar | 

#5 assination. Blographies of anderbilt : " tier 

F at R.R, and Fivancial magr ~~~ Gata FRA DS of ti 
HT 

a 

t 

€ 







AMMANY RING Brilliar t the LI« 
i SHADOWS of New-Y« rk LJ {fe PIOSIE, MANSF 
pif f yet ARD Ss. STOKE: l 
t octar over 50 nd @1.( 
territory ‘at once, Circ = ars free, Cc NION PUBLISHIS ‘3 
CO, P SRASePER, Cuicage or Cinclana.i, 


| GIVEN AWAY, 


A Splendid Steel Engraving and Beautifu! C tele ta 
every subscriber to 
|  ACENTS THE CLARION. 
WANTE 0 a ription, Year, 
ee BL yan id at o 
EVERY WHERE. tor Specimen soy and Tonks 
GENTS, 


Cents per Year. 
i. E. W ILKINS, Stoughton, Mans, 


siren. 


| 


Age nie wanted ‘for our New Book, 

| LITERATURE, ART, AND 
It is the most comprehensive, amusing, refining, 
| instructive book ever published. 400 magnificent illus- 
The people buy it for | fetim ¢ use, and there- 


SONG. 
and 





trauions. 
fore buy readily. An. agent writes, “Sold 127 copics 
this week. Will sell 500 this month easily.” Send for 


| circulars, and the magnificent Stee] Engraving size 
33 by 25 inches, worth $6. Sent free to every new age ¥ 


International Publishing Co., 93 & 9 Liberty St, 


‘AGENTS 4 $20 a DAY 


Selling our Patent Button-Hole Cutter, with silver 
case; 25 cents; will last a lifetime; cute 20 Correct 
Button-Holes a minute, any size. Patent Fountain 
Pen and XX Yosemite Gold Pens. Sam 
— tpaid, for 2 cents. GI 
| Co., M Lfbra rary St., Philadelphia, Pa 


$732 IN 31 DAYS 


Made by one Agent, selling Su.ver’s Broom. 100,- 


aed 


les of all, with 


Y NOVELTY 





000 in use. Recommended by Horace Greeley aud 
Am. wary One county for each / rent. 
. CLEGG & | CO., 20 Cortlandt St., New York. 


A DAY to ‘sell mn ORM. AN 8 ‘LITTLE GEM 
Linen «nm Card Marker. 4 8. M'r'e 
Co., 97 West Lombard St, Baltimo 


MONEY MADE a Sager Y¥ with Stencil ‘ard Key- 


Check Sestie. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8S. M. Srenxcen, Brattle oro, Vt. 


$10 A DAY sure to 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for 1872, 





Agents. ~ Sam le Goods | sent 
RONSON etroit, Mich. 








Harper's Macaztne, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weextr, One Year...... 400 
Hagrer’s Bazan, One Year.. 400 





Harper's Magazine, Harren's Weexy, 
Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Scsscripers at $4 W each, n one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy, 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine % cents a year, for the W ones or Baza 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yeagiy, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Sub rect tions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be ac companied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrekty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinx commen ‘e with 
|} Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
| scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers wil! be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxtry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it w he 

nnderstood that the subscriber wishes to comme: 
with the Number next after the receipt « rder. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

Ip remitting by mail, a Post- Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuers is prefer- 
| able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


aud Harper's 
any two for $7 





the 


ce 


his o 





Terms FoR ApVERTISING IN Harper's Perronicars 
Whole Page, $500; Half 


Harper's Maoazine Page, 


| $250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekl.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 


Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion 


Harper's Bazar.—$¢1 00 per Line; Cuts ond Display, 
| $1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER £1 BR OTHERS, New York, 7 
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Rare and Beautiful Flowers & Choice Vegetables | 
Can always be obtained by sowing } 
c 


SAVINGS-BANK, 
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B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., N. ¥., 
Importers, Growers, and Dealers in : 
GARDEN, FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS, | : 
Small Fruits, Horticultural Imple- 
ments, Fertilizers, and other Req 
sites for the Farm and Garden, 
LAWN MOWERS 


of the most approved patterns. 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL OF THE POOR PEOPLE'S 





Does 17 “Take a Tuer To Catcu A THIEF ?” 


THOMSON’S 


WORLD-RENOWNED PATENT 


Glove-Fitting Corset, 






=F, _ If you want the most sat- 
Ses ALD isfactory, best-fitting, and the 
ia ry pee ly cheapest Corset, for its real 


value, you have ever worn, 
bu 


THOMSON’S 
GENUINE PATENT 


\s, GLOVE - FITTING, 


No Corset has ever attained 
such a reputation, either in 
this or any other country. 
As now made in length and 
y fullness of bust, 

IT CAN NOT BE IMPROVED. 

Every Corset is stamped with the name Tuomson 
and the trade-mark, a Crown. Kept by all first-class 
dealers. Also, 


THOM SON’s 
BEST 


A SUPERLATIVE KID GLOVE. 
QUALITY SUPERIOR, 


¥ 
>. 
x 
.2 
- 
+ 
- 








THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 


Sole Owners of Patents, 
391 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“WARD'S 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measure for Shirts. 

Printed Directions for Self- Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free every where. 

Ready-made SHIRTS, six for $12 50. Fine quality, 
well made, and warranted to fit. The cash can be paid 





to Express Company on receipt of goods. 
S., W. H. WARD, 387 Broadway; 
Also, Corner of Union Square and Broadway, N. Y. 
THE 
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rT 
EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 
&. M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 
machine, Prove 
our claims, Get 
the agency and 
sellit. Address 
“DOMESTIC” §, M. Co., 96 Chambers St., N. Y. 


Sent C. 0. D., privilege to examine. 

No. 1, $5 50; No. 2, B4 50; No. 3, $3 50. 
J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
LADIES Fine NOTE PAPERS and ENVELOPES 

4 of the latest fashion sent by mail postpaid. Send for 
a circular and price-list. J. E, Tirton & Co., Boston. 


Sunday School Library 
Numbers. 2 Sizes, Self sealing. 
CUT, like Postage Stamps, 10c. 100 


cut, otherwise same, Scts. p 1, 


, Un 
P.F.Van Everen,’ 191 Fulton St. New York. 








THE 


GEORGE WOODS ORGANS 


Are acknowledged by all acquainted with their merits 
to be very far in advance of any other manufactured. 





THEIR — 
COMBINATION SOLO STOPS, 


(Patented September 13, 1870. 
which give to them their wonderful capacity for 


BEAUTIFUL MUSICAL EFFECTS 


and capability for the most brilliant variations and 
combinations. 

THEIR EXTRAORDINARY POWER, BEAUTY 
OF DESIGN, and THOROUGHNESS OF CON- 
STRUCTION and FINISH are surprising to all who 
are unacquainted with the degree of perfection to 
which the manufacture of the PARLOR ORGAN has 


been carried. 
Illustrated lists, with music, sent free on application. 
Correspondence with all interested in music and 
with the trade solicited. Address 


GEO. WOODS « CO., 


CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass, 
Warerooms—Music Hall, Winter Street, Boston. 


[DOOLEY’ 
: pe YEAST, SEs) 
a 10)'A0) a! 


TRY !T, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


¢@™ Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 














do. Jan. 23, 1871-1872), | 


The Eighteenth Annual Edition of their celebrated | 
Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to 
the Flower and Kitehen Garden is now 
ready for distribution, and will be mailed to all ap- 
pone upon receipt of 25 cemts; an edition 
eautifully bound in cloth, 75 cents, 

This is without exception the largest and best Catae 
logue ever published in this or any other country. 
It contains about 200 pages, including several hun- 
dred finely executed engravings of favorite flowers and 


| vegetables, and a beautifully colored Chro- 


mo ofa group of twenty of the most 
opular flowers in cultivation; also a 
descriptive list of 2500 species and varieties of flower 
and vegetable seeds, including all the novelties of the 
past season, with full directions for culture. 
We will send a packet of choice Flower Seeds gratis to 
persons ordering Catalogues, inclosing 25 cents, if they 


| will state the name of the paper in which they savo this 


pheric pressure, writes 





| are all mere imitations. 








advertisement, 
Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
P. 0, Box 5712, New York City. 








Is more free from unpleasant taste or smell than em | 
other Cod-Liver Oil; is more readily assimilated an 
more easily digested; can be taken by persons who 
can not retain other oil on their stomachs; is recom- 
mended by many eminent medical men in Europe and 
America. Sold by Druggists. 





ANYPENFITSIT. 
emer 


Darling Self-Sapplying Penholder filled by atmos- 
over 2000 words with one dip 
of Ink. Samples by mail 50 Cents each, Nickel, $1.00; 
Rubber, $2.00; Gold, $2.50; also, Peng adapted for 
marking packages, red ink raling, &c, Samples beau- 
tifully nickel plated §0 Cts. each. Every office needs one. 
Address B, L, GOULDING & 00., Mfs. 6 State St. N-Y. 


IMPERIAL GIN, | 


Of our distillation, is the only brand made in this coun- 
try by the Holland process. It is genuine Geneva, at 
half the price. Purely medicinal in quality. Put up 
in barrels, Holland quarter pipes, and in cases. Each 
bottle has our initials thereon, and each barrel or cask 
revenue stamp our full name. Take no other—they 
H. li. SHUFELDT & CO., 

Established 1857. Chicago. 

H. KELSEY, Agent, 62 Broad St., N. Y. 


“GUANACO” 


UMBRELLAS 


(i BORG oF 


\LE BY ALL. DEALI 
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Lr b every where, 
$75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING. MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
epcommission from which twice that amount can be 

made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 
—“! Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, IU. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


ents —Wanted| 










ACH 


MEMOIR i @ i: 
US SECRET SERVICE 
(By Prruission From THE Depa@mruent Recorps.) 


‘18 Portraits of U. 8. Detectives, and their captures; 
A Wonderful Book! 450 pages, Price $2 50. 


id vhere, ipt of price. 
Address LABAN HEATH, 80 Hanover St., Boston. 

r CURED! Ease and Ele- 
BASHFULNES gance of Manner quickly 


gained. New, Superb! Mailed, 20 cents. Cloth, gilt, 
80 cents. SETH CONLY, 524 6th Ave., N. Y. 
















WICKES’ ECLECTIC 


Is the safest and best illuminating oil that is made for use in ordinary kerosene 
Furnished in cans and cases and prime barrels, by J. H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y.; J. BR. BARTLETT & CO., 28 India St., Boston. 


Whether you wish 
AD to buy or sell, 
write to No.7 
Wall St., N. ¥. 


lamps. 





RAILRO 
BONDS 


OlL 








CHARLES W. 





38 DENSLOW ff 
ait] & BUSH'S 


<AFE- 





Used in 100,000 families. 


PREMIUM SAFETY” OIL 


Fire Test, 150°. WILL NOT EXPLODE, if a lighted lamp be broken! For 

family use, railroads, factories, on ship-board, and wherever absolute safety is desired. 

Tsed For sale every where. DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lane, . 
N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston ; 34 S. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 479 S, Canal St., Chicago. 








The Race of the Time- Keepers. 
ELGIN AHEAD. 


AYSON’S INDELIBLE INK. 
Buy no other. Years of careful labor have 
brought this preparation to perfection. 


E. P. GLEASON M’F’G CoO. 
Make GAS-BURNERS of every description, Street 
and Fancy Lanterns, &c., &c. 135 Mercer St., N. Y. 


We request the ladies to 
judge from personal examina- 
tion whether it is any exagger- 
ation to say the 


“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


will execute a greater variety 
of sewing, with fewer attach- 
ments and less annoyance, than 
any other 


SEWING MACHINE, 


Universal adaptation, une- 
qualed beauty and simplicity, 


| perfection of material, and style 


of construction and finish rec- 
ommend it as THE BEST. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Salesrooms in Every City. 


TRAVELING CANVASSERS WANTED. 


F. H. STODDARD & CO., 68 Fulton St., New York. 





Ozena,which he cannot cure. 
Sold by Druggists at 50 cts. 








Small Watches for the South. 
LARGE WATCHES for THE WEST. 


ALL KINDS ALE DLSURIBED LN 


HOWARD & CO’S 


DESCBIPTIVE PRICE-LIST OF 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Watches sent any where by Express, with privi- 
lege to examine before paying. Write for Price-List 
(which is sent free), and mention Harrer’s WEEKLY. 


Address 
HOWARD & CO., 


No. 865 Broadway, New York. 


J.J.WILSON’S PATENT 





Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N.Y. 


if your hair is failing out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


DR. KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Dress- 
ing. Sold every where. 
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THE WHITE WITCH OF COMBE 
ANDREW. 

‘‘I’LL just go and see my aunt Hagley: 
if I don’t!” 

It was Mary Bernal who spoke, and it was 
Jane Dalby to whom she spoke; and what she 
said she said with an air as if more was lying 
behind than the mere words would show. 

Jane Dalby tossed her head. ‘‘Go and wel- 
come!” she answered, disdainfully. ‘‘For my 
part,” she continued, ‘*I wouldn't own as glib as 
you te an aunt like that old Hagley. She’s none 
such a dear to be so proud of!” 

“All very well, Jane, for you to cast stones at 
” said Mary, with a superior manner. ‘‘ Me 
Here she stopped. 
cried Jane. 
You and them as knows what?” 


see 


aunt,” 
and them as knows—” 

‘*Now then, go-on, can't you?” 
** Out with it. 
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Win 
: wikis f 


what we knows,” said 
‘“‘And now you're an- 


**Well! we knows 
Mary, after a pause. 
swered, Jane.” 

With’which she left the servants’ hall triumph- 
antly, as one who has at least given the enemy a 
check, if nothing worse, going up stairs to adorn 
her young mistress, Belle Loder—for it was dress- 
ing time—while Jane went to do the like office 
for her young lady, Rose Kenealy, 
having the same object at heart for each—the 


both maids | 


fascination of Major Julius Crewkherne, owner 


of Crewkherne Manor hard by, 


and the hand- | 


somest man in Devonshire, as he was one of the | 


best matches. 

Now Crewkherne Manor and the Loder prop- 
erty lay handy to each other, and it had always 
been one of the favorite wishes of both houses 
that the Crewkherne boy and the Loder girl 
would take a fancy to each other when they grew 


up, and so inclose the two estates in a ring fence 
that would suit every one concerned. Each 
property alone was well enough; but, both to- 
gether, they would place the possessor among the 
best of the county, and would raise the joint 
families of Loder-Crewkherne to a position sec- 
ond to none in England. Wherefore it was 
that when old Darcy Crewkherne died, and his 
son, the major, came home from India to reign in 
his stead, every one said it was a thing so plainly 
marked out by Providence—and the local map— 
that the major couldn't but see it, and do as his 
father had wished him to do—namely, take Miss 
Belle, and in time the Loder property, so soon as 
the days of mourning were at an end. 

And perhaps things would have gone their 
way if the Loders could have managed to keep 
the major close, and not have let any one else 
have a chance, 


for he was fairly enough in- ! 





} 








} clined to Miss Belle w! nd 
showed his liking frankly ; 
for her he accepted an ins 
days at Martin's Tor, the | 
there he found Rose Kene s 

| orphaned, penniless niece, 
ed and brought up, and who was ** out” for he 
first vear. 

To be sure the Rawdons, mindful of the con 

| mon talk, had been careful to ask } Lode 
at the same time as the ms Aji wr, while, t them 
justice, no thought of little Re se or he pos 
attractions had entered into r calculatians 
She was but a child vet to them, and they d 
not think of her marrying, any more thar if sl 
had been but ten years old instead of eighteen 
They had known well and like ] whe. old 
Darcey Crewkherne, and they had liked Julius 


too when a boy, and they wished to be neigh- 
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borly—that wasall. And as Julius was anxious 
to both make néw and re-establish old relations, 
he had gone to Martin's Tor willingly, and when 
he had seen little Rose he had remained more 
willingly. It was a case of love at first sight: 
and the major was a man of a clear mind and 
determined will. 

There could not be a more striking contrast 
between two girls than there was between Belle 
Loder and Rose Kenealy; and the contrast was 
not only on the outside. Belle was a tall, largely 
made, sleepy-looking girl, with a dead white skin, 
a profusion of straight and silky flaxen hair, and 
heavy-lidded eyes of light hazel, with singularly 
large pupils; but you did not often see her eyes, 
for she had a trick of keeping them half closed, 
and only when she wished to produce an effect 
did she open them fully. Rose, on the contrary, 
was a small, slight, vivacious creature, with a 
curly head of brightest brown, rose-red cheeks, 
and large dark eyes that changed with the light, 
being sometimes blue and sometimes gray, but 
always bright and frank, and tender or merry as 
the humor took her. ‘They were true Irish eyes, 
inherited from her father, and were as eloquent 
as other people’s words. And the first sight of 
them bewitched Julius Crewkherne. 

‘That was the very phrase they had used in the 
kitchen, when discussing the bearing of the ma- 
jor toward the two young ladies. Miss Belle 
she was the one as ought to be, but Miss Rose 
she had bewitched him. And the word was not 
used without meaning, for the Devogshire folk 
believe in witches to this day; witches both 
white and black; witches who cast a spell, and 
witches who take it off again; witches that do 
harm, and they that do good. Wherein was the 
sting of Mary Bernal’s words, which Jane Dalby 
had understood well enough; for Aunt Hagley, 
down at Combe Andrew, was a white witch of 
power, and renowned as such through all the 
country-side. 

Long before the dinner-bell rang and the rest 
of the guests had assembled, Major Julius Crewk- 
herne lounged into the drawing-room, and al- 
most immediately after came Rose Kenealy. 

As Rose came in, fresh and simple as usual, 
her dark brown curly hair caught back by a broad 
blue ribbon, and her white dress looped here and 
there with blue, her small waist trimly belted, 
yet leaving her free and elastic, the major thought 
her the loveliest little rose-bud of a girl he had 
ever seen, and with a nature as sweet and pure 
as her face. ‘That frank look of hers was enough 
for him. Rose blushed to the very roots of her 
hair when she saw who was standing there in the 
bay-window alone; but she looked only prettier 
for blushing, and as she did not attempt to run 
away, the major liked her all the better for her 
girlish embarrassment. 

He came out from the bay of the window, and 
met her midway. It was a rare chance to see 
her alone; and he had made up his mind to profit 
by the first that offered. 

‘* What pretty flowers!” he said, pointing to 
the flowers in her belt. They were only a few 
sprays of jasmine, but he spoke as if they were 
something quite rare. 

**T am so fond of jasmine!” 

**So am I,” returned the major. 
give me one for my coat?” 

‘* Tf you like,” said Rose. 

** And fasten it in for me?” 

This was coming to rather close quarters, and 
Rose was not used to gentlemen's coats. Hesi- 
tating, then, a little, and blushing a good deal, 
only complying because to refuse would be even 
more awkward, the girl, hanging down her head 
and trembling all over, came quite close to the 
major, and taking a spray from her waist, tried 
to fasten it into his coat. But her fingers were 
marvelously slow and heavy, and she bungled 
over her simple task in an unaccountable way. 
She felt as if she were going to faint, to die, to 
laugh aloud, or burst into tears; she did not, in- 
deed, know how or what she felt; and it did not 
help her when the major, suddenly taking that 

‘little quivering hand in his, kissed it tenderly, 
saying, in a soft whisper, as he held it up to his 
‘ heek, 

‘May I ask your uncle to give me this, Rose? 
Will you give it me yourself?” 

The girl made no answer. She only dropped 
her pretty head still lower, while her blushes faded 
into absolute paleness, and her slight figure trem- 
bled more. 

** Do you love me, Rose?” the major went on 
to say. ‘*Do you love me well enough to like 
to stay with me forever, and marry me, and be 
my little wife? Will you not speak to me, my 
darling ?” 

**Yes, I do love yon,” said Rose, in a low 
voice. 9 ‘ 
And then the major took her in his arms, and 
lifted her fairly off her feet, as he kissed her si- 
lently, his heart, as hers, too full for words. And 
when he set her down again she fled, frightened, 
happy, confused, in such trouble of joy as to be 
almost pain, till she found herself in faithful 

Jane's sympathetic arms, 

This day at dinner no one knew what ailed 
Rose that she looked so shy and yet so happy, 
or what had come into her face to render her so 
beautiful. Only the major knew, and only Miss 
Loder guessed. 

So now the thing was done, and Major Julius 
Crewkherne, the great match of the county, had 
committed himself to Miss Rose Kenealy, a girl 
without a penny—just a pretty little maid with 
bright eyes, rose-red cheeks, a frank smile, and 
a true heart—while here was his naturally ap- 
pointed bride, Miss Belle, who had every thing in 
her favor, shunted to the side, passed over, as 
we might say jilted 

When Belle Loder heard the news not the 
keenest observer could have said that she suf- 
fered, or, indeed, have told that she felt at all. 
It was Mrs. Rawdon herself who told her, quite 
apologetically, and with many repeated assur- 


said Rose, simply. 
“Will you 
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ances that she had been as much taken by sur- 
prise as any one could be. She had never 
thought of such a thing! Rose, of all persons 
in the world, little more than a mere child yet, 
only just out of the nursery! 

On which Miss Loder, who until now had been 
sitting as if carved in alabaster, counting her 
fan-sticks, suddenly lifted up her eyes and look- 
ed Mrs. Rawdon full in the face; and her look 
was so sudden, so fierce, so direct, her eyes were 
so large, the pupils so dilated, the look so fixed, 
that poor Mrs. Rawdon turned quite pale, and 
looked as ifshe were going to faint. Then Belle 
dropped her broad white lids again, took once 
more to counting her fan-sticks, and drawled 
out, in a low and level voice, 

‘Yes, just so; but, you see, at eighteen it is 
rather late to consider a girl as a child, and Ma- 
jor Crewkherne is a good match where there is 
no fortune.” 

Which last observation affronted Mrs. Raw- 
don, and destroyed all her sympathy for Miss 
Loder’s disappointment. 

If riches give social influence, knowledge gives 
moral power; and not Mr. Darcy Crewkherne 
himself, when he was alive—and he had been 
the king of those parts, so to speak—had the 
hold on the people that Dame Hagley had, Mary 
Bernal’s aunt. To the outer eye she was just a 
tall, dark-browed, powerful, and still handsome 
woman of about sixty, living in a solitary mud 
hovel set in the heart of a wild and desolate 
combe, or valley, where nothing grew on the hill- 
sides save gorse and bracken and heather, and 
where even sheep could find no pasturage; but 
to the eye of faith she was greater than the great- 
est, holding the power of the viewless ones of 
the air in her hand, and holding with these the 
keys of life and death. Yet if spirits thronged 
to do her bidding, they were spirits of less malevo- 
lence, if of greater power, than those which obey 
the black witch. Is was the black witch who 
banned, and Dame Hagley who removed the ban, 
at the grievous cost and suffering of the former. 
And it was well known that not the wickedest 
old witch or wizard of them all but trembled be- 
fore her, and had cause to repent her evil deeds 
if Dame Hagley took her in hand. 

**'That cursed little girl has bewitched the 
major, and my aunt shall know the rights of it,” 
said Mary Bernal to herself, when she heard the 
news; it was Miss Belle herself who told her. 
‘*T'll go over to Combe Andrew to-morrow.” 

It was a hot and fiery sunset when Mary, get- 
ting leave for the evening, set out to her aunt's. 
It was a brave thing of her to do, for the way 
was lonely, and not only the valley had a bad 
name, but many a place by which she had to 
pass. Years ago there had been a murder on 
the cliffs, and the body had been buried in the 
very hovel where Dame Hagley lived; then a 
child had been found cast like a dead sheep in a 
deserted quarry, and a man had committed sui- 
cide at the entrance of the combe. So that, on 
the whole, it was an awful district all round, and 
one cause of Dame Hagley’s influence was that 
she dared to live where others dared hardly pass. 
But her very living there added to the general 
terrors of the place. 

People wondered when they saw Mary setting 
her face toward the cliff path, but Mary shared 
some of her aunt's courage. She ‘‘ favored” her 
in appearance, and it was not thought unlikely 
by more than one that she might follow in her 
steps, and take up the trade when the other let 
it fall. Still, for all that, it was a bold thing for 
a young woman of thirty to go along that lonely 
cliff in the evening, with the sun setting so fiery 
red, and the black loneliness, the haunted depths, 
of Combe Andrew to follow. But Mary had be- 
come interested in this matter of the major and 
Miss Belle, and it was not a little that would 
have turned her back. 

About an hour’s hard walking brought her to 
the point where, deep in the darkness below, she 
saw a faint glimmer which told her that her aunt 
was at home. It was almost dark by now, but 
Mary knew the way, and skirted its danger 
dextrously. She was quite free and undaunted, 
and did not even start when once a straying 
sheep came full butt against her, and once she 
nearly fell over the dead carcass of another. 
Presently she came down the hill, and along the 
narrow winding way that led to the hovel. 

Her aunt heard her step and came out to the 
doox. 

‘I knew you were a-coming,” she said, quiet- 
ly; ‘‘and I've made your tea.” 

‘*That’s good,” said Mary. 
road.” 

The two women were strangely undemonstra- 
tive in manner to each other. There were no 
feminine effusions, no endearments, such as most 
women of all classes indulge in, but they met 
and spoke together like two men. And, indeed, 
handsome and bold and strong as they were, they 
were not unlike beardless men, and they were 
like each other. ‘The same low, broad brow, the 
same firm eyebrows, the same dark and steady 
eyes, the same fleshy lips tightly shut, so cruel in 
repose, so sweet when smiling, and the same 
commanding height. They were as much alike 
as though they were mother and daughter; and 
they were equally formidable. 

**So you knew I was a-coming?” said Mary, 
after a long silence, during which she had drunk 
her tea and eaten her cake with a relish. 

‘Yes; They told me.” 

‘*Maybe They told you why, then?” said 
Mary, looking into her aunt’s face with simple 
faith. 

The older woman nodded. ‘‘ Yes; They told 
me that too,’’ she answered, watching her niece. 

‘** And can you do it, aunt? Can you take off 
the spell ?” said Mary, earnestly. 

‘*T never knew of one I couldn’t,” said Dame 
Hagley. 

** And it is a spell, aunt, ain’t it now? She 
has bewitched him ?” 


**Tt’s a rough 





** No fear,” answered her aunt. 

‘* What else can it be?” cried Mary. 

** What else, indeed ?” echoed her aunt. 

‘* There’s Miss Belle, made for him, as one 
may say, brought up together a’most, and with 
a fine fortune when her father goes. And her 
father, and his too, that wished it-so. And here 
comes this sly little Rose Kenealy, a mere beg- 
gar to Miss Belle, and not half so pretty. And 
there’s the major clean mad about her, and gone 
and asked her. It can’t be right; it must be a 
spell!” ; 

“*Tt ain’t aught else,” said Dame Hagley, tak- 
ing up the clew she had been waiting for. ‘* It 
is a spell, Mary, and the major is bewitched. 
Can't you bring Miss Belle here, and I'll let her 
see the face as has done it ?” 

Mary shook her head. ‘‘ It's too rough a road, 
aunt, and Miss Belle’s not over fain to walk.” 

**You want me, though, to work it?” said 
Aunt Hagley, coming to business. 

**Yes; give me something as ‘Il take it off, 
aunt. See, I’ve brought you Miss Belle’s hair, 
and some of that Rose’s, and there are nails of 
both of ‘em, and the major's too. I tell you I 
was clever to get all these, and it’s cost me a deal 
of trouble. But I did it. I don’t like to see 
right wronged, and I did it.” 

“*T’ll see to it,” said Aunt Hagley, gravely. ‘I 
dare say you've brought enow. I'll work the 
spell, and then I'll let you know.” 

On which, with a pack of greasy cards, some 
spirits of wine, a handful of salt, a pinch of ben- 
zoin, and another of lycopodium, the White 
Witch went through a series of mutterings and 
strange gestures; all of which Mary watched 
with a steady pulse, though expecting to see in 
bodily shape one of those great spirits who were, 
she believed, about her aunt at this moment, do- 
ing her service and imparting to her knowledge. 

After a while Aunt Hagley lifted up her head 
from the saucepan which, alternately with the 
cards, she had been peering into, and sighed 
deeply, ss her face wearily, as she sank back 
in her high chair as one exhausted. 

‘Tt has been a sore time, Mary,” she said, 
“* but I’ve got the word and the sign at last. 
Rose Kenealy: there it was written fair enough ; 
she it is as has laid the spell on the major, and 
you, my girl, ean take it off. What would Miss 
Belle give you, Mary, if you could get her the 
major ?” she asked, suddenly. 

** Give! she’d give her ears,” said Mary. 

**T don’t see as how you could do much with 
them,” Aunt Hagley replied, gravely. ‘‘To put 
‘em into a stocking would scarcely grow guineas, 
my girl! No; I mean what would she give in 
money—hard money—money down, Mary ?” 

** Lord, aunt, I don’t know,” said Mary, shock- 
ed. It was one thing to do good for loyalty and 
love, another to work evil formoney. But Aunt 
Hagley had long ago reduced all life to the filling 
of her money-stocking, and the only thing she de- 
spised in her niece was the indifference she show- 
ed, as yet, to money. But she would improve, 
she used to say to herself; she had good blood, 
and she would improve. 

** It can’t be done for nothing, Mary,” she said, 
gravely. ‘If Miss Belle will make it worth my 
while and yours—and yours too, my girl; I’m 
not selfish, and I will work for you as well as 
myself—but if she'll do well by us I'll do well by 
her, and Miss Rose shall trouble her no more. 
I'll take the spell off, no fear, but it’s worth mon- 
ey, Mary; why, it’s worth hundreds of pounds to 
her, and you'll be a fool not to make a good bar- 
gain for yourself, now you've got the power.” 

**T can’t ask for money, aunt, for what I do 
for right’s sake,” said Mary, sullenly. 

Her aunt had been all this time putting some 
powder into a packet. 

* All right, my girl; then you'll not have the 
spell, and Miss Rose will have the major ;” and 
she put back on the shelf the small locked box 
from which she had taken the powder. 

As usual, that stronger will had its way, and 
the weaker yielded. After a faint resistance, it 
ended by Mary putting on her bonnet again, and 
carefully placing in her purse a small packet of 
white powder, which Miss Belle was to put into 
Miss Rose’s coffee—nothing but coffee would do, 
said Aunt Hagley—when Miss Rose would suf- 
fer as she ought, perhaps fly up the chimney as 
a bat, or they would see the devil run out of her 
mouth as an eft or a toad, or something such 
like would happen to her, and the major would 
be restored to his senses. And then, being in a 
good humor—for Mary had promised to ask for 
handsome gains, and to give her half—Aunt Hag- 
ley, without putting on her bonnet, took the road 
with her niece, laughing a little grimly as she said, 
“* You see, my dear, J ain’t ng reason to be afraid. 
I sha’n’t meet much that’s uglier than myself.” 

Would Miss Belle do it? That was now 
Mary’s difficulty. ‘* You see, gentlefolks are not 
like us,” she argued. ‘‘ ‘They won't believe, and 
they say they know; but it's we as knows, not 
they. Would Miss Belle believe if I stood her 
out till Doomsday, and told her what aunt had 
said? Notabitof it. But how could aunt have 
known that I was coming, or about the major 
and that Rose, unless ‘They had toid her? And 
as for this spell, that is to break a spell, would 
Miss Belle do it, however much she was told ?” 
However, it had to be tried. There was too 
much at stake for her not to venture. 

Mary appoached the subject cautiously. Miss 
Belle was not one who ever made free with serv- 
ants, and even Mary, who had been with her for 
years, had to be careful. She was prepared to 
be langhed at, of course, and Belle did laugh at 
her, and she let her. She wouldn’t join in the 
laughter, for They were about her, and They 
knew that she knew them; but Miss Belle was 
different. And after she had let her laugh she 
brought her round, bit by bit, to consent to work 
her charm. 

** You see, miss, if there’s nothing in it, it ean’t 
do no harm; bnt if there is, as aunt says, Lord, 


miss! wouldn't it be fun to see a toad run out of 
Miss Rose’s mouth, or a hump grow on her back 
before your eyes, and she stand there, just a 
witch, and all the world to see it? If the major 
is bewitched, why, miss, as an old friend and 
neighbor, you ought to help him to his senses 
again. It isn’t likely that aunt and so many of 
us think things asisn’t. We knowitcan be done, 
and we know it can be taken off again. And 
there’s no one like Aunt Hagley for taking off.” 

All this Mary said in a headlong, dashing, 
earnest way while dressing Miss Loder’s hair for 
dinner the day after her evening expedition to 
Combe Andrew. 

“* Very well, you silly girl, I will do it to sat- 
isfy you, and show you how absurd you are in 
your superstitions. I will give Miss Kenealy the 
charm, as you call it, and you will see nothing will 
come of it. There, give it tome. What is it?” 

** This in coffee, miss,” half whispered Mary. 
“Only in coffee, miss; else the charm won't 
work!” 

Belle was sitting before the glass, and the eyes 
of mistress and maid met in the mirror. The 
one was flushed, eager, coarse in her zeal, but 
honest and single-hearted ; the other pale, lan- 
guid, reticent, seeing farther and thinking deep- 
er, and accepting the responsibility of a possible 
evil as far as the poles removed from the inten- 
tions of the simpler sinner. The one meant an 
honest counter-charm—witchcraft foiled with its 


own weapons; the other meant—what? She 
took the packet and laughed. 
** The idea of witchcraft in these days! How 


absurd !” she said. 

“Try it, miss, and then maybe you'll not say 
that!” said Mary, earnestly ; and in her endeav- 
or to persuade her to the trial she forgot all about 
the bargain she was to have made, and the sum 
she was to have demanded. 

Dinner was over, and the coffee was brought 
up. All during the meal Belle Loder had been 
supremely sweet and friendly with both the ma- 
jor and little Rose. ‘The major, whose con- 
science had its sore points, was quite grateful to 
her; and Belle thought in her own mind, and 
wondered if—Rose being out of the way—well, 
-.. 

Coffee was handed round. 

‘Shall I make yours, dear?” said Belle, gra- 
ciously, to Rose ; and as she ladled out the crush- 
ed candy something more than crushed candy fell 
from her dainty fingers. 

**Oh, thank you!” said little Rose, flushing, 
in her turn, pleased and grateful, too, at this 
thawing of the Loder ice. 

She took the cup and laughed pleasantly, and 
Belle looked at her sleepily through her half- 
closed lids. Out in the garden, peering from un- 
der the blind, another pair of eyes watched her 
curiously, They were those of the White Witch, 
come to witness the result of her charm, and to 
claim its price. Not a leaf stirred, not a creat- 
uré cried; Rose raised the cup to her lips. 

**Rosy, give me a footstool, my dear," said 
Mrs. Rawdon, lazily. 

And Rose set down her cup untasted, and took 
her aunt the hassock. Then she sat down on the 
sofa, and, nestling close to her, talked in a low 
voice, forgetting her coffee. 

‘*The fool, why don’t she take it!" muttered 
the woman watching her. ‘‘ Who ever saw the 
like of such foolishness—to have it and not to 
take it!” 

The major was at the piano, turning over some 


songs. 

* Belle, do you sing this?’ he asked. And 
Belle, putting down her cup untasted, as Rose 
had done, went over to him, and discussed the 
music. Then they both came back to the table. 

‘* Why, your coffee must be cold,” said the ma- 
jor; and he looked into Belle’s face, smiling 
that ineffable smile of his that had more witch- 
craft in it than all Dame Hagley knew. Belle 
looked back at him, with her large eyes fully 
opened, and by that look lost the thread. He 
had the cups in his hands, unsuspicious, uncon- 
cious, and he gave one to each girl. At that 
moment the dog made a bound through the win- 
dow, growling savagely, and the woman who had 
kept the thread slunk away among the bushes. 

The next morning a great terror fell on the 
house: Miss Belle Loder was found stiff and 
stark in her room. She went to bed with the 
rest apparently in good health, but she must have 
died about midnight, said the medical men who 
made the post-mortem examination: three hours 
after the butler had taken away the empty coffee- 
cups. Yet, though she had died with all the 
symptoms of blood poisoning, no trace of poison 
could be found by any test known to the experts. 
It was a mystery, they all said, and a mystery 
it remained. Wherefore, ‘‘ Died by the visita- 
tion of God,” said the jury. ‘‘ Died because you 
didn’t work the spell as it should be worked, and 
. get the money They had bespoke,” said Dame 
Hagley, fiercely, to her niece. And “‘ Poisoned 
herself for loveand disappointment,” went the ver- 
dict of the world, repeated by the major’s uneasy 
conscience; but no one added, *‘ Fallen into the 
pit digged for another,” while only Mary Bernal 
suspected, and only Dame “ys knew. 

Whatever the dame knew, it did not trouble 
her long; for, not more than a week after Miss 
Loder was buried, a man going to the hovel in 
Combe Andrew, found Dame Hagley and her 
miserable home a mere heap of blackened ashes. 
She had been burned to death in a drunken gleep, 
with none to give her aid or warning, none even 
to know of her danger or to pity her destruction. 
The ruined hut was never touched. No one own- 
ed the place, and not even the poorest squatter 
cared to build on so unlikely and evilly renowned 
& spot: so no one dug deep enough among the 
charred ashes to find the mass of gold which the 
White Witch had hidden away in her stocking, 
and which she kept buried under the floor of her 
hat. And there it is still for any brave advent- 





urer who cares to seek it. 
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I witt plant a tree for myself, she said, 
With clusters of crimson bloom, 
Whose beauty shall dazzle the waking sight, 
Whose scent shall fill all the dreamy night 
With the breath of its sweet perfume. 
But the blight fell down with the morning dew, 
And the rose-tree died ere its first bud blew. 


I will twine a wreath for myself, she said, 
Of myrtle and laurel and bay, 
Whose glory shall halo my living head, 
And over the grave where they lay me dead 
Speak of me and my fame alway. 
But the canker was deep and the thorn was keen, 
And the bright leaves withered her clasp between. 


I will carve my dream for myself, she said, 
Its loveliness fixed forever, 
A thing of beauty and joy and life; 
We will pass serene through the world’s hot strife, 
I and my work together. 
But Death’s strong hand struck sudden and cold, 
The chisel dropped from her fainting hold. 


They tossed them aside in a useless heap— 
Dead root and blossoms and half-wrought stone— 
Where the river of time flowed swift and deep, 
And they left not a trace thereon! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
“Hire facounde eke full womanly and plain, 
No contrefeted termes had she 
To semen wise.” 
—CHavcer 

Ir was in that way Dorothea came to be sob- 
bing as soon as she was securely alone. But 
she was presently roused by a knock at the door, 
which made her hastily dry her eyes before say- 
ing, ‘‘Comein.” Tantripp had brought a card, 
and said that there was a gentleman waiting in 
the lobby. The courier had told him that only 
Mrs. Casaubon was at home, but he said he was 
a relation of Mr. Casaubon’s: would she see 
him ? 

** Yes,” said Dorothea, without pause; ‘‘ show 
him into the salon.” Her chicf impressions 
about young Ladislaw were that when she had 
seen him at Lowick she had been made aware 
of Mr. Casaubon’s generosity toward him, and 
also that she had been interested in his own hes- 
itation about his career. She was alive to any 
thing that gave her an opportunity for active 
sympathy, and at this moment it seemed as if 
the visit had come to shake her out of her self- 
absorbed discontent—to remind her of her hus- 
band's goodness, and make her feel that she had 
now the right to be his helpmate iv. all kind 
deeds. She waited a minute or two, but when 
she passed into the next room there were just 
signs enough that she had been crying to make 
her open face look more youthful and appealing 
than usual. She met Ladislaw with that ex- 
quisite smile of good-will which is unmixed with 
vanity, and held out her hand to him. He was 
the elder by several years, but at that moment 
he looked much the younger, for his transparent 
complexion flushed suddenly, and he spoke with 
a shyness extremely unlike the ready indiffer- 
ence of his manner with his male companion, 
while Dorothea became all the calmer with a 
wondering desire to put him at ease. 

**T was not aware that you and Mr. Casaubon 
were in- Rome, until this morning, when I saw 
you in the Vatican Museum,” he said. ‘‘I knew 
you at once—but—I mean, that I concluded Mr. 
Casaubon’s address would be found at the Poste 
Restante, and I was anxious to pay my respects 
to him and you as early as possible.” 

‘* Pray sit down. He is not here now, but he 
will be glad to hear of you, I am sure,” said Doro- 
thea, seating herself unthinkingly between the fire 
and the light of the tall window, and pointing 
to a chair opposite, with the quietude of a benig- 
nant matron. The signs of girlish sorrow in her 
face were only the more striking. ‘‘Mr. Casau- 
bon is much engaged; but you will leave your 
address—will you not?—and he will write to 

ou.” 

**Yon are very good,” said Ladislaw, begin- 
ning to lose his diffidence in the interest with 
which he was observing the signs of weeping 
which had altered her face. ‘* My address is on 
my card. But if you will allow me, I will call 
again to-morrow at an hour when Mr. Casaubon 
is likely to be at home.” 

‘** He goes to read in the Library of the Vati- 
can every day, and you can hardly see him except 
by an appointment. Especially now. We are 
about to leave Rome, and he is very busy. He 
is usually away almost from breakfast till din- 
ner. But I am sure he will wish you to dine 
with us.” 

Will Ladislaw was struck mate for a few mo- 
ments. He had never been fond of Mr. Casau- 
bon, and if it had not been for the sense of obli- 
gation, would have laughed at him as a Bat of 
erudition. But the idea of this dried-up pedant, 
this elaborator of small explanations about as 
important as the surplus stock of false antiqui- 
ties kept in a vendor’s back chamber, having 
first got this adorable young creature to marry 
him, and then passing his honey-moon away from 
her, groping after his mouldy futilities (Will was 
given to hyperbole)—this sudden picture stirred 
him with a sort of comic disgust: he was di- 
vided between the impulse to laugh aloud and 
the equally unseasonable impulse to burst into 
scornful invective. 





the struggle was causing a queer contortion of 
his mobile features, but with a good effort he 
resolved it into nothing more offensive than a 
merry smile, 

Dorothea wondered; but the smile was irre- 
sistible, and shone back from her face too. Will 
Ladislaw's smile was delightful unless you were 
angry with him beforehand : it was a gush of in- 
ward light illuminating the transparent skin as 
well as the eyes, and playing about every curve 
and line as if some Ariel were touching them 
with a new charm, and banishing forever the 
traces of moodiness. The reflection of that smile 
could not but have a little merriment in it too, 
even underdark eyelashes still moist, as Dorothea 
said, inquiringly, ‘‘ Something amuses you ?” 

‘* Yes,” said Will, quick in finding resources. 
**T am thinking of the sort of figure I cut the 
first time I saw you, when you annihilated my 
poor sketch with your criticism.” 

‘My criticism ?” said Dorothea, wondering 
still more. ‘‘Surely not. I always feel par- 
ticularly ignorant about painting.” 

‘*I suspected you of knowing so much that 
you knew how to say just what was most cutting. 
You said—I dare say you don’t remember it as I 
do—that the relation of my sketch to nature was 
quite hidden from you. At least you implied 
that.” Will could laugh now as well as smile. 

‘* That was really my ignorance,” said Doro- 
thea, admiring Will's good humor. ‘I must 
have said so only because I never could see any 
beauty in the pictures which my uncle told me all 
judges thought very fine. And I have gone 
about with just the same ignorance in Rome. 
There are comparatively few paintings that I can 
really enjoy. At first when I enter a room 
where the walls are covered with frescoes or 
with rare pictures, I feel a kind of awe—like a 
child present at great ceremonies where there 
are grand robes and processions ; I feel myself 
in the presence of some higher life than my own. 
But when I begin to examine the pictures one by 
one the life goes out of them, or else is some- 
thing violent and strange to me. It must be my 
own dullness. I am seeing so much all at ence, 
and not understanding half of it. That always 
makes one feel stupid. It is painful to be told 
that any thing is very fine, and not be able to feel 
that it is fine—something like being blind, while 
people talk of the sky.” 

‘**Oh, there is a great deal in the feeling for 
art which must be acquired,” said Will. (It was 
impossible now to doubt the directness of Doro- 
thea’s confession.) ‘‘ Art is an old language with 
& great many artificial affected styles, and some- 
times the chief pleasure one gets out of knowing 
them is the mere sense of knowing. I enjoy the 
art of all sorts here immensely ; but I suppose if 
I could pick my enjoyment to pieces I should 
find it made up of many different threads. There 
is something in daubing a little one’s self, and 
having an idea of the process.” 

“*You mean perhaps to be a painter?” said 
Dorothea, with a new direction of interest. ‘* You 
mean to make painting your profession. Mr. 
Casaubon will like to hear that you have chosen 
a profession.” 

“No, oh no,” said Will, with some coldness. 
**T have quite made up my mind against it. It 
is too one-sided a life. I have been séeing a 
great deal of the German artists here: I travel- 
ed from Frankfort with one of them. Some are 
fine, even brilliant fellows—but I should not like 
to get into their way of looking at the world en- 
tirely from the studio point of view.” 

** That I can anderstand,” said Dorothea, cor- 
dially. ‘‘ And in Rome it seems as if there were 
so many things which are more wanted in the 
world than pictures. But if you have a genius 
for painting, woald it not be right to take that as 
a guide? Perhaps you might do better things 
than these—or different, so that there might not 
be so many pictures almost all alike in the same 
place.” 

There was no mistaking this simplicity, and 
Will was won by it into frankness. ‘*‘ A man 
must have a very rare genius to make changes of 
that sort. I am afraid mine would not carry me 
even to the pitch of doing well what has been 
done already, at least not so well as to make it 
worth while. And I should never succeed in 
any thing by dint of drudgery. If things don’t 
come easily to me, I never get them.” 

**T have heard Mr. Casaubon say that he re- 
grets your want of patience,” said Dorothea, 
gently. She was rather shocked at this mode of 
taking all life as a holiday. 

**Yes, I know Mr. Casaubon’s opinion. He 
and I differ.” 

The slight streak of contempt in this hasty 
reply offended Dorothea. She was all the more 
susceptible about Mr. Casaubon because of her 
morning’s trouble. 

** Certainly you differ,” she said, rather proud- 
ly. ‘*I did not think of comparing you: such 
power of persevering devoted labor as Mr. Ca- 
saubon’s is not common.” 

Will saw that she was offended, but this only 
gave an additional impulse to the new irritation 
of his latent dislike toward Mr. Casaubon. It 
was too intolerable that Dorothea should be 
worshiping this husband: such weakness in a 
woman is pleasant to no man but the husband in 
question. Mortals are easily tempted to pinch 
the life out of their neighbor's buzzing glory, and 
think that such killing is no murder. 

** No, indeed,” he answered, promptly, “ And 
therefore it is a pity that it should be thrown 
away, as so much English scholarship is, for want 
of knowing what is being done by the rest of the 
world. If Mr. Casaubon read German he would 
save himself a great deal of trouble.” 

‘**T do not understand you,” said Dorothea, 
startled and anxious, 

“*I merely mean,” said Will, in an off-hand 
way, ‘‘that the Germans have taken the lead in 
historical inquiries, and they laugh at results 


Fer an instant he felt that | which are got by groping about in woods with | 
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a pocket-compass while they have made good | severe sentence,” said Mr. Casaubon, exerting 


roads. While I was with Mr. Casaubon I saw 
thas he deafened himself in that direction: it 
was almost against his will that he read a Latin 
treatise written by a German. I was very 
sor 7.” 

Will only thought of giving a good pinch that 
would annihilate that vaunted laboriousness, and 
was unable to imagine the mode in which Doro- 
ther would be wounded. Young Mr. Ladislaw 
was not at all deep himself in German writers ; 
but very little achievement is required in order 
to pity another man’s short-comings. 

Poor Dorothea felt a pang at the thought that 
the labor of her husband’s life might be void, 
which left her no energy to spare for the question 
whether this young relative who was so much 
obliged to him ought not to have repressed his 
observation. She did not even speak, but sat 
looking at her hands, absorbed in the piteousness 
of that thought. 

Will, however, having given that annihila- 
ting pinch, was rather ashamed, imagining from 
Dorothea’s silence that he had offended her still 
more ; and having also a conscience about pluck- 
ing the tail-feathers from a benefactor. 

“*T regretted it especially,” he resumed, tak- 
ing the usual course from detraction to insincere 
eulogy, “‘ because of my gratitude and respect 
toward my cousin. It would not signify so much 
in a man whose talents and character were less 
distinguished.” 

Dorothea raised her eyes, brighter than usual 

with excited feeling, and said, in her saddest 
recitative, ‘‘ How I wish I had learned German 
when I was at Lausanne! There were plenty 
of German teachers. But now I can be of no 
use. 
There was a new light, but still a mysterious 
light, for Will in Dorothea’s last words. The 
question how she had come to accept Mr. Casau- 
bon—which he had dismissed when he first saw 
her by saying that she must be disagreeable in 
spite of appearances—was not now to be answered 
on any such short and easy method. Whatever 
else she might be, she was not disagreeable. 
She was not coldly clever and indirectly satiric- 
al, but adorably simple and full of feeling. She 
was an angel beguiled. It would be a unique 
delight to wait and watch for the melodious 
fragments in which her heart and soul came forth 
so directly and ingenuously, The olian harp 
again came into his mind. 

She must have made some original romance 
for herself in this marriage. And if Mr. Casau- 
bon had been a dragon who had carried her off 
to his lair with his talons simply and without 
legal forms, it would have been an unavoidable 
feat of heroism to release her and fall at her 
feet. But he was something more unmanageable 
than a dragon : he was a benefactor with collect- 
ive society at his back, and he was at that mo- 
ment entering the room in all the unimpeachable 
correctness of his demeanor, while Dorothea was 
looking animated with a newly aroused alarm 
and regret, and Will was looking animated with 
his admiring speculation about her feelings. 

Mr. Casaubon felt a surprise which was quite 
unmixed with pleasure, but he did not swerve 


from his usual politeness of greeting, when Will” 


rose and explained his presence. Mr. Casaubon 
was less happy than usual, and this perhaps made 
him look all the dimmer and more faded ; else, 
the effect might easily have been produced by 
the contrast of his young cousin’s appearance. 
The first impression on seeing Will was one of 
sunny brightness, which added to the uncertainty 
of his changing expression. Surely his very 
features changed their form; his jaw looked 
sometimes large and sometimes small; and the 
little ripple in his nose was a preparation for 

hosis. When he turned his head quick- 
ly his hair seemed to shake out light, and some 
persons thought they saw decided genius in this 
coruscation. Mr. Casaubon, on the contrary, 
stood rayless. 

As Dorothea’s eyes were turned anxiously on 
her husband she was perhaps not insensible to 
the contrast, but it was only mingled with other 
causes in making her more conscious of that new 
alarm on his behalf which was the first stirring 
of a pitying tenderness fed by the realities of his 
lot and not by her own dreams. Yet it was a 
source of greater freedom to her that Will was 
there; his young equality was agreeable, and 
also perhaps his openness to conviction. She 
felt an immense need of some one to speak to, 
and she had never before seen any one who 
seemed so quick and pliable, so likely to under- 
stand every thing. 

Mr. Casaubon gravely hoped that Will was 
passing his time profitably as well as pleasantly 
in Rome—had thonght his intention was to re- 
main in South Germany—but him to 
come and dine to-morrow, when he could con- 
verse more at large: at present he was some- 
what weary. Ladislaw understood, and accept- 
ing the invitation, immediately took his leave. 

Dorothea’s eyes followed her husband anx- 
iously while he sank down wearily at the end of 
a sofa, and resting his elbow, supported his head 
and looked on the floor. A little flushed, and 
with bright eyes, she seated herself beside him, 
and said : 

**Forgive me for speaking so hastily to you 
this morning. Iwaswrong. I fear I hurt you, 
and made the day more burdensome.” 

**T am glad that you feel that, my dear,” said 
Mr. Casaubon. He spoke quietly, and bowed 
his head a little, but there was still an uneasy 
feeling in his eyes as he looked at her. 

** But you do forgive me ?” said Dorothea, with 
a quick sob. In her need for some manifesta- 
tion of feeling she was ready to exaggerate her 
own fault. Would not love see returning peni- 
tence afar off, and fall on its neck and kiss it ? 

‘*My dear Dorothea, ‘ who with repentance 
is not satisfied is not of heaven nor earth :’ you 





himself to make a strong statement, and also to 
smile fuintly. 

Dorothea was silent, but a tear which had 
come up with the sob would insist on falling, 

** You are excited, my dear. And I also am 
feeling some unpleaant consequences of too 
much mental disturbance,” said Mr. Casaubon. 
In fact, he had it in his thought to tell her that 
she ought not to have received young Ladislaw in 
his absence; but he abstained, partly from the 
sense that it would be ungracious to bring a new 
complaint in the moment of her penitent ac- 
knowledgment, partly because he wanted to avoid 
further agitation of himself by speech, and partly 
because he was too proud to betray that jealousy 
of disposition which was not so exhausted on his 
scholarly compeers that there was none to spare 
in other directions. There is a sort of jealousy 
which needs very little fire : it is hardly a passion, 
but a blight bred in the cloudy, damp despondency 
of uneasy egoism. 

** I think it is time for us to dress,” he added, 
looking at his watch. ‘They both rose, and there 
was never any further allusion between them to 
what had passed on this day. 

But Dorothea remembered it to he last with 
the vividness with which we all remember epochs 
in our experience when some dear expectation 
dies, or some new motive is born. ‘To-day she 
had begun to see that she had been under a wild 
illusion in expecting a response to her feeling 
from Mr. Casaubon, and she had felt the waking 
of a presentiment that there might be a sad con- 
sciousness in his life which made as great a need 
on his side as on her own. 

We are all of us born in moral stupidity, tak- 
ing the world as an udder to feed our supreme 
selves: Dorothea had early begun to emerge from 
that stupidity, but yet it had been easier to her 
to imagine how she would devote herself to Mr. 
Casaubon, and become wise and strong in his 
strength and wisdom, than to conceive with that 
distinctness which is no longer reflection but 
feeling—an idea wrought back to the directness 
of sense, like the solidity of objects—that he had 
an equivalent centre of self, whence the lights and 
shadows must always fall with a certain differ- 
ence. 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


Tue moon has much to answer for in the for- 
tunes and misfortunes of superstitious people. 
There are, to this day, those who will not butcher 
pigs while the moon is waning, lest the pork 
should shrink in boiling; nor plant seeds in the 
**down sign,” lest they should not come up. 
People will look at the profile of the new moon 
and pronounce oracularly whether the month is 
to be dry or wet. A certain magica! importance 
is given to the state of the weather when the 
moon ‘‘changes ;” that is to say, when the alma- 
nac marks the quarter, as if the moon were not 
changing all the time. In small and primitive 
sea-port towns it is verily believed that while the 
tide is rising a sick person can not die, and that 
life will not go till it ebbs out with the tide. To 
revert again to the moon, the word “lunatic,” 
of universal application to insane persons, is only 
a politer form of moon-struck, the moon having 
been once held answerable for all dementia. 
Herbs for medical purposes were once gathered 
with great care at certain times in the moon's 
age. Southey, in one of his books, has preserved 
an account of an ancient superstition, viz.: that 
warts on the hand could be cured by washing 
them in the moonshine in a silver basin ; that is, 
going through the form of washing without wa- 
ter in the moonlight ; and speaking of warts and 
excrescences recalls the fact that to this day 
many people will affirm that they have had warts 
removed by ‘‘ powwowing,” which means the 
muttering of some senseless jargon over them. 
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ACROSS AFRICA. 


A story is related concerning a celebrated 
African traveler which may have special interest 
just now. On the western coast of Africa, some- 
what less than a thousand miles above the Cape, 
is a large and ancient city, San Paolo de Loanda. 
It is the metropolis of Angola, a Portuguese 
province, and prior to the discovery of Brazil it 
was resorted to by the noble adventurers of Por- 
tugal, who performed wondrous exploits against 
the savages, and who searched the mountains 
diligently for red gold. Latterly the province 
has been made a penal settlement. But it hap- 

ed one day, in the spring of 1854, that her 
Britannic Majesty's consul for Loanda, Mr. 
Gabriel, on returning home from a walk found 





a short, swarthy man pacing up and down his 
piazza, apparently in an anxious frame of mind. 
He was dressed in an old pea-jacket, and was 


not particularly clean. ‘The *‘ distressed British 
sailor” is a phenomenon not entirely unknown to 
consuls, and this appeared a most transparent 
case. Mr. Gabriel inquired his business. 

*¢ Well, I have just come up from the Cape of 
Good Hope,” said the stranger. 

Mr. Gabriel looked puzzled, perhaps a little 
incredulous. 

**] was not aware,” said he, ‘‘ that any vessel 
from the Cape had come into port to-day.” 

**No,”’ said the other, dryly; ‘*Z came by 
land.” 

At these words, as when the magic charm is 
pronounced in the fairy tales, the dirty rags fell 
off, and disclosed, not precisely s beautiful prin- 
cess, but the famous Dr. Livingstone, rumors of 
whom, sometimes ominous and always vague, 
had occasionally floated to San Paolo de Loanda. 

Mr. Gabriel maintained him and his twenty- 
seven Makololo for seven months; after which 
the doctor started from Loanda, and performed 
the unparalleled feat of crossing the continent 


do not think me worthy to be banished by that | of Atvica from the western to the eastern shore. 





MINE OYSTER. 

Ir we admit the force of the aphorism ‘‘ that 
he who invents a new dish does more for man- 
kind than he who discovers a star,’’ what a debt 
does not the world owe to the man whose temer- 

y introduced this esculent to the table! But 
like that of the pious fool who 
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d at what remote period precisely the oyster 
me popular as an a¥ticle of luxury does not 
ly appear. ‘The delicious bivalve was famil- 

iar to the ancients, and quaint bills of fare that 
come down to us through the lapse of ages give 
evidence that they graced the Grecian banquet, 
ind formed a prominent feature of the Roman 
symposium. ‘Their indulgence, however, never 
eneouraged tyranny or degenerated into despot- 
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ism, as did the love of peacocks’ tongues; nor 
were they ever known to share the demoralizing 
tendencies necessarily incident to the unrestrain- 
ed consumption of paté de foie gras. 
Professor Agassiz tells us that fish are the 
best aliment for persons engaged in mental la- 
| bors; and this is due to the large proportion of 
| phosphorus which they generally contain, With 
how much greater reason, then, is the oyster 
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recommended for brain food! And this fact 
may account for the superior mental culture of 
the Romans, who were always lovers of oysters. 
With this knowledge, how easy the answer to the 
inquiry of the nettled Cassius: ‘* Upon what meat 
hath this our Ceesar fed that he hath grown so 
great?” It was the meat of oysters. ‘The Em- 
peror Trajan had them regularly forwarded to 
him during his long journeys. 


WEEKLY. 


True cosmopolitans, oysters are not limited to 
boundary of time or place ; neither are they con- 
fined to clime or country. Their fame has been 
perpetuated in the classic pages of Cicero and in 
the charming idiom of Cervantes; they live in 
the pleasing lines of Pope, and breathe in the 
rhythm of Swift. They gave flavor to the odes 
of Horace, and lent vigor to the keen satires of 
Juvenal, Tempting company and luxurious in- 


dulgence attended the late revels of the Latin 
satirist, for he sings lustily of his beloved- Venus 
Ebria: 
“Who at deep midnight on fat oysters sups, 
And froths with unguents her Falernian cups.” 


Old Dan Chaucer was not a stranger to their 
virtues, for in Semproune’s Tale he recites how 
| much he appreciated shell-fish generally : 
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“For many a mussie and y= | an oistre, 
Whan other men han ben ful wel at ese, 
Hath ben our food ;” 


having reference to the occasional lark and oys- 
ter supper to which even the staid old laureate 
and his friends were addicted in the infancy of 
English verse. And Sir Thomas More closes a 
religious argument with these words: ‘‘ There- 
fore hys similitude of grammer likened unto 
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| faith is no more lyke than an aple to an oyster.” 
| Browne, in ‘‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,” gives a 
pleasing and poetical picture of the origin of tho 
pearl, ‘which should increase our admiration of 
that pure jewel : 
“The fair Nereides 
They came on shore and slily as they fell 
Convai'’d each tear into an oyster-shell.” 


How should this alter our judgment of a tear! 
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Though few mortals, perhaps, re- 
semble the daughters of Nereus, 
the fiction that tears have crystal- 
lized into pearls creates an appre- 
ciation beyond price. 

From Pliny we glean many in- 
teresting details as to the relative 
merits of the most esteemed oyster 
of that day, which indicates that 
‘*the oisters of Cyzicum, taken 
about the Streights of Gallipolis, 
be fairest of all others, and bigger 
than those which are fed or bred 
in the Lake Lucrinus.” The poet 
Gay conceived rather an original 
idea of the gustatory organs of 
the first man who swallowed an 
oyster : 


“The man had sure a palate covered 


oer 

With brase or steel, that on the 
rocky shore 

First — the oozy oyster'’s pearly 


ot 
And : the living morsel down 
his throat.” 


Shakspeare puts into the mouth 
of one of his characters an ex- 
pression which might at first seem 
strange and puzzling. On Fal- 
staff's refusal to lend him money, 
Poins grows desperate, and ex- 
claims, ‘‘'Then the world is mine 
oistre, and I will open it with my 
sword ;” alluding, no doubt, to the 
lifficulty which experience teaches 
ever attends the pursuit of happi- 
ness and plenty, to which succeeded 
the consoling reflection in Poins’s 
breast, that he at least with his 
sword would master it, be the ob- 
stacle or difficulty what it might. 
[he accomplished author of the 
‘Critic’ volunteers the informa- 
tion that 
“An oyster may be crossed in love 

Who says a whale’s a bird.” 


While few will be so bold as to 
dispute the bird-like qualities of a 
whale, some will doubt the possi- 
bility of such amorous misad- 
venture as regards the oyster, from 
the very nature of this interest- 
ing bivalve hereafter to be ex- 
plained. 

An American poet apostrophizes 
them as follows: 


“ Oysters! one needs the genius of a 
Shelley 
To fitly hymn these treasures of the 
sca— 
Salacious dabs of appetizing jelly, 
Sources of epigastric ecstasy.” 


It was Burns who said that he en- 
vied an oyster because ‘‘ it knew no 
wish and no fear;” but investiga- 
tion proves that Scotia’s glorious 
bard was mistaken in attributing 
to them immunity from ‘shocks 
that flesh is heir to.” 
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Alexander Pope was an oyster- 
eater of taste, and so was Dean 
Swift. Thomson, of the ‘‘ Sea- 
sons,” who loved all good things, 
appreciated a fine oyster. The 
learned Dr. Bentley could never 
pass an oyster shop without stop- 
ping to eat a few. The Scottish 
philosophers, too, of the last centu- 
ry—Hume, Dagald Stewart, Cul- 
len, etc.—used frequently to in 
dulge in the ‘‘ whiskered pandours” 
of their day and generation. 

In *“* Harvest of the Sea” (an En- 
glish work which draws its most 

valuable information from foreign 
experience and French authorities) 
Mr. Bertram informs us that ‘‘ oys- 
ter floys, as they are called, were 
frequently held in the quaint and , 
dingy taverns of the old town of 
Edinburgh.” These Edinburgh 
oyster taverns of olden time were 
usually situated under-ground in th 
cellar floor ; and even in the course 
of the long winter evenings the car- 

riages of the quality folks would be 
found rattling up to the door, and 
setting down fashionable ladies to 
partake of oysters and porter, plen 

teously but rudely served. What 
oysters have been to the intellect 
of Edinburgh in later times, w! 
needs to be told who has heard of 
Christopher North, and read the 
**Noctes Ambrosiane ?” Doctor 
Baxter appears to have been of 
opinion that the Roman predilec- 
ry one. 


o 


tion for oysters was a sanita 
** Living oysters,” he says, *‘are ei 
dowed with the proper medicinal 
virtues; they nourish wonderfully, 
and solicit rest; for he who sups 
on oysters is wont on that night to 
sleep placidly ; and to the valetu- 
dinarian afflicted with a weak 
stomach, oppressed with phlegm 
or bile, eight, ten, or twelve raw 
oysters in a morning, or one hou 
before dinner, is more healing than 
any drag or mixture that the a 
ecary can compound.” The pon- 
tifical suppers in ancient Rome be 
gan with echini, or sea-eggs, : 
oysters, 

” Oysters are wondertully nut 
tious and digestible, 
mous for their effect on the in 
creased producti n of bk od ; ana 
luxurious livers will be edified 
learn that French physicians re¢ 








ommend them for gout. <A dis 
tinguished ac ‘tress once informed 
the writer — ut wi er her voice 


failed, or she was saadnata d, noth- 
ing brought it back or revived her 
like a few 1 

reader who has tried the virtue of 
a dozen ** Shrewsburys,” ** Cherry- 
stones,” or ** Lynn Haven Bays,” 
snen suffering with an obstinate 


aw oysters; and the 
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MINE OYSTER—SOLDERING THE CANS. 


cold or depressing influenza, will testify to their 
agreeable and efficacious medicinal properties. 

Though not altogether teetotalers, they do not 
favor strong drinks. Light wines, malt liquors, 
and ale are the more proper and seasonable ac- 
companiments. Port-wine is their uncompro- 
mising foe, turning them, as it is strongly ex- 
pressed, to rocks. 

History and experience abound in instances 
of the extraordinary capacity of man for the con- 
sumption of this bivalve. Professor Alexander 
D——, of Louisiana (well known as Assistant 
Secretary of War in the Confederate cabinet), 
on one occasion, prior to the late civil war, was 
invited to dine with a friend in Washington. On 
his way to dinner, in company with his host, the 
professor stopped at a restaurant to indulge in a 
‘*few raw” by way of appetizer. He soon got to 
work in earnest, and on reaching the seventh 
dozen he was remonstrated with by his friend, 
lest he might spoil his appetite for the good 
things yet in store; whereupon, in guttural tones 
peculiar to the man, the ponderous professor re- 
sponded, ‘*‘ C——, don't trouble yourself; Alex- 
ander D—— knows his beast.” 

Adjoining Ford’s old theatre (now the United 
States Medical Museum at Washington), is lo- 
cated the ‘‘ Shakspeare Saloon”—a popular res- 
taurant when that theatre was in its heyday. 
This ancient landmark, now in decadence, was 
once the scene of a remarkable wager and gusta- 
tory contest. One evening during the late civil 
war, while over their cups, a German and Amer- 
ican began to boast of the quantity of oysters 
each could eat. ‘This led to a challenge, and a 
wager was made to test the matter on the spot. 
In the course of the experiment these men con- 
sumed seven bushels of oysters (forty dozen), raw, 
fried, and stewed. Both contestants gave up at 
the same time, leaving one oyster in the last stew. 
They had spent three hours at table, and ex- 
pended $7 50. After the experiment the Ger- 
man retired from the field, crossed the Potomac, 
and walked eight miles, ‘The American went to 
bed and fell iil. 

A practical writer, however, gives five or siz 
dozen at « sitting as the number agreed upon by 
gourmands, except in times of great political 
and domestic excitement. What number would 
be appropriate during a Presidential canvass, or 
pending an exciting divorce suit, it would not 
be easy to say. 

Delle Chiage believed that the oyster and 
mussel were poisonous in summer; this may be 
true of the mussel, but not so of the oyster, though 
no good result can be expected to follow their 
consumption when ‘‘in the milk.” 

But a question which more practically and 
nearly concerns the lover of this shell-fish, in 
America, is the preservation and improvement 
of our naturally well-stocked oyster beds; which 
are, to-day, by reason of improvident working and 
extravagant abuse, seriously threatened. Some 
remarks, then, touching the experience of older 
nations in this particular, and the remedies suc- 
cessfully applied by them, may not be without 
interest and profit to the general reader. 

Oyster culture reached a high degree of per- 
fection at a very early day among the Romans, 
as is proved by the fact of their cultivation in 
Lake Lucrin by one Sergius Aurata, who, ac- 
cording to contemporary authority, would not 
have been puzzled to make oysters grow on the 
house-tops. It will be remembered that the 
impetuous but devoted Hotspur turns suddenly 
upon Glendower on account of his boast that he 
could call spirits from the vasty deep. And he 
taunts him with the exclamation: ‘* Why so can 
J; or so can any man: but will they come when 
you do call for them?” Little did he dream 
that the time was near when men would call 
oysters—if not spirits—from the vasty deep, 
and, they will come, too. And this is done 


when the spawn is yet floating about in deep wa- 
ters seeking a home, by planting fagots, rocks, 











branches, etc., in favorable localities. By this 
means (so sensitive is the gelatinous substance 
which constitutes the germ of | oysters) they 
may be attracted many miles, and across b 
bays and rough channels, to protected havens. 
Lieutenant De Broca mentions as an extraor- 
dinary instance that some American oysters, 
which had been planted while yet spawn in the 
bay of Arcachon, on the coast of France, had at 
the time their shells were fully formed reached 
Bordeaux, a circuitous route by water distant 
120 miles. 

M. Coste (a distinguished French naturalist), 
in a report made to the emperor in 1858, attrib- 
uted the decay of the French marine (and con- 
sequently the influence of France as a nation) in 
the decade succeeding the year 1850 to the de- 
pletion and destruction of the oyster beds on the 
coast of France. 

M. Fraiche (a still later writer on the same 
subject), after referring to the rapid destraction 
of the native beds and the consequent apprecia- 
tion of shell-fish, says: ‘* But a result much more 
serious and threatening was the rapid decrease 
in the marine population, which was the only 
source from which to recruit sailors for the 
French navy.” The evil was pointed out and 
the remedy was suggested at the same time by 
M. Coste. And it is due to the emperor to say 
that he was quick to place in the hands of the 
distinguished author the means to avert disaster 
and to prevent the complete exhaustion of the 
native beds. And in the space of a few months 
a new industry was created, and material for a 
new navy was raised up. 

One of the latest novelties in French oyster 
culture is the introduction by Mademoiselle Sarah 
Felix, the sister of the late Madame Rachel, of 
the American horseshoe oyster. This lady is 
an enthusiastic ostreaculturist, and she has a suit 
of parks near Havre which are said to be very 
profitable. 

Not only in France, but in England also, the 
same destructive working and improvidence had 
well-nigh exhausted the stock of oysters on the 
English coast, when English legislators deter- 
mined to adopt the same measures which had 
been followed with so much success by their 
French neighbors. If, however, we rely upon 
the estimate of Mrs. Celia Logan Kellogg, who 
declares that the English oyster is about the size 
and has exactly the taste of an old American 
copper, the zeal of John Bull to preserve and 
propagate it is hardly justified. In 1858 the 
public banks on the coast of Ireland were repre- 
sented as nearly exhausted by over - dredging. 
The same results had been produced on the 
coast of Scotland; and a special committee of 
the Town Council of Edinburgh, who made a 
report in 1864, declared ‘‘ that the city’s scalps, 
by the improper way in which they have been 
dredged, are at present nearly worthless.” ‘The 
men of New Haven, on the coast of Scotland, 
have become poor from the spoliation of their 
oyster beds, which were naturally the finest in 
the world. A large portion of the princely rev- 
enue of the Duke of Buccleuch springs from the 
oyster industry on the coast of Scotland, of which 
he is principal proprietor and patron. 

Oyster culture is already carried on to some 
extent on the Portuguese coast under the super- 
vision of a distinguished professor of the Poly- 
technic School in Lisbon. And invoices are reg- 
ularly shipped from Lisbon to Bordeaux. A pe- 
culiarity of these oysters is that analysis shows 
them to possess an infinitesimal fraction of iodide 
of potassium, bromine, and bromide of potassium. 
They are highly recommended in cases of con- 
sumption, on account of the large proportion of 
iodine and bromine, the two great curatives for 
consumptive patients, and the two ingredients of 
cod-liver oil, for which they form a palatable and 
complete substitute. These oysters are not eat- 
en immediately on arrival in England, for they 
are not in good condition, but they are deposit- 





ed in favorable waters for several months before 

use. 

The actual mode of propagation of this prolific 
shell-fish was for many years a matter of doubt, 
and much study and careful investigation were 
therefore directed to its solution. The authori- 
ties for a long time conflicted, but the weight of 
authority seems to settle it beyond question that 
the oyster is a genuine hermaphrodite. But 
the fact that mollusca produced ova appears to 
have been discovered by an anonymous writer in 
the Philosophical Magazine as early as 1603. 
The age of the oyster (which is indicated by suc- 
cessive and distinct ridges on the outside of the 
lower valve) is fixed at twenty years, but one 
year is sufficient to fatten this bivalve under fa- 
vorable circumstances. In three years it is of a 
marketable size, and will reproduce its species. 

Some idea may be gathered of the extent to 
which oyster culture has been carried in England 
from the fact that some years the Whitstable men 
have paid £30,000 for brood, in order to keep 
up the stock of their far-famed oysters, which 
owe their reputation almost entirely to improve- 
ment by cultivation. To show the productive- 
ness of some French private beds, it may be 
stated that 35,000 oysters were taken in the 
space of an hour from the Plessix bed; and 
within a month or two after the opening of these 
beds upward of twenty million were brought into 
port, giving employment to 1200 fishermen. 

Black oysters are found in the Mediterranean, 
and the oysters of the Italian coast generally are 
coppery. An oyster is caught on the coast of 
Oregon which possesses the peculiar flavor of the 
English oyster. The coast of California is to- 
day almost destitute of oysters, though there are 
evidences that at one time they were abundant. 
It is probable that the occasional earthquake of 
that region has been the principal cause of their 
disappearance. 

And in the more favored Atlantic States we 
must look well to the care of our native beds, 
and learn how to plant the oyster judiciously, and 
to cultivate artificial preserves if we would re- 
tain this great source of luxury and revenue, 
which nature has so bountifully planted along 
our entire coast. 

In 1862, not satisfied with their own efforts in 
this direction, the imperial government of France 
dispatched an officer of marine, Lieutenant De 
Broca, to this country, to investigate the culture 
of oysters as carried on here, and to examine our 
beds. On arrival in this country he was fortunate 
in meeting Professor. Agassiz, who advised him 
as to the best mode of prosecuting his inquiries. 
He was struck with the great size and abundance 
as well as delicacy of the American oyster, but 
he was also amazed at the small progress made 
by us in oyster culture. 

The value of the oyster trade of the United 
States is placed at $25,000,000 annually ; that 
of New York alone at $8,000,000. And this is 
exclusive of the liberal consumption on the coast. 
In 1859 Mr. Meigs (the present Quartermaster- 
General of the United States army) wrote to the 
American Institute that more money was paid 
for oysters that year than for meat. A few years 
ago the oyster commissioners of Chesapeake Bay 
reported a gradual diminution in the oyster crop 
in ten years: they estimated that by the same 
rates of decrease the whole stock would be ex- 
hausted in half a century. 

The State of Virginia alone possesses an area of 
1,680,000 acres of oyster beds, which in 1858 con- 
tained, according to official estimate, 784,000,000 
bushels of oysters. When it is known that the 
parent oyster gives birth to 2,000,000 spat an- 
nually, some idea may be formed of the value 
of these beds, and of the prolific character of 
this shell-fish. To ex-Governor Wise is due the 
credit of first calling serious attention to the 
great source of revenue in these beds, until then 
dormant; and the advanced and intelligent leg- 
islation of the Old Dominion on this subject is 








the result of practical attention to many of these 
suggestions. But for a long time political foes 
chatted him for this seeming vagary, and during 
more than one campaign he was referred to by 
rival partisans as old ‘* Oyster Fundum.” It is 
stated on authority that the tax, without being 
in any way injurious to the trade, or oppressive 
to those engaged in it, may be made to yield the 
State of Virginia a revenue of not less than 
$200,000 per annum. 

Maryland was not slow to follow in the foot- 
steps of her older sister, and an active and effi- 
cient police force is now afloat in her waters un- 
der the intelligent direction of Captain Hunter 
Davidson (formerly of the United States navy), 
to enforce the laws for the protection of her rich 
beds, and to encourage the new industry of oys- 
ter culture. The extent of the oyster beds in 
this State is about 373 square miles, 92 of which 
are closely covered, and the remainder scattered. 
The private beds, as well as those public ones 
which are the richest, have already suffered from 
unlimited dredging; for the dredgers are not sat- 
isfied with using the dredge on open waters, but 
they continue, whenever they can escape the law, 
to dredge over the private beds, where the oyster 
has been improved by cultivation and labor. 

In the State of Maryland alone 1000 boats 
(and reference is now made only to the vessels 
particularly adapted to the carrying trade, called 
pungies), averaging 23 tons each, employing at 
least $2,000,000 of capital, are engaged in this 
traffic. About 6000 laborers are engaged, whose 
wages will aggregate the sum of $1,800,000 an- 
nually. On this industry the State collects a 
revenue of $3 per ton from each boat. In ad- 
ditfon to this force of dredgers, 2500 tongue-men, 
using as many boats, are engaged during the 
year in catching or transplanting oysters. ‘These 
men pay the State $8 a year. As in Virginia, 
the dredgers are limited by law to certain lo- 
calities, generally the open waters of the Chesa- 
peake, and each boat is required to have a li- 
cense, and to carry her registered number in a 
conspicuous place on her mainsail. A fine of 
$50 or $100 is the penalty for a violation of this 
law, and the owners are mulcted from #100 to 
$500 for dredging in forbidden waters. There 
are few more spirited sights than that presented 
by a fleet of pungies on the beautiful waters of 
the Chesapeake dredging for oysters ; their white 
sails bellied out, and masts bending before them 
as they.cleave the crested waves, make a pleas- 
ing picture, while the whistling wind, rattling 
cordage, and ringing dredge mingle with the 
song of the crew, which is chanted somewhat 
after the fashion of the recitative of an opera in 
a chorus not unmusical. Along the bay and its 
broad tributaries of the Eastern Shore are still 
found solid banks of oyster-shells twenty and 
thirty feet deep, in which are imbedded arrow- 
heads, feathers, beads, baskets, and other Indian 
relics, which indicate that the oyster was highly 
valued as an article of food by the aborigines 
occupying this favored region; and the water- 
front of the old plantation of Leonard Calvert, 
first Governor of Maryland, is broken by num- 
berless similar formations, which would seem to 
prove that this bivalve was appreciated by the 
Maryland colonists during the days of their Ar- 
cadian existence. 

Whatever charges of exaggeration may with 
truth be laid to our countrymen in other mat- 
ters, none can be successfully maintained against 
them when boasting of our oysters. For the 
American horseshoe oyster, as the oyster of the 
Atlantic coast is called in distinction from the 
European dwarf, is beyond question the finest in 
flavor, most savory in taste, while it is by far 
the largest yet introduced to market. Different 

localities along our sea-board contest the honor 
of possessing the finest oyster, and the claimants 
are numerous; but a somewhat varied and ex- 
tensive experience in this matter convinces the 
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lence, the Chesapeake oyster, like the diamond- 
back terrapin and canvas-back of the same fa- 
vored region, stands unrivaled. But foreign- 
ers, and especially Englishmen, are very loath to 
admit our superiority even in this, or any other 
respect. And a friend who welcomed ‘Thack- 
eray to America in the autumn of 1852 tells of 
a rather formidable surprise he had prepared for 
the great lecturer and humorist. ‘‘ In London, 
writes his friend, ‘‘ he had been very curious in 
his inquiries about American oysters, as marvel- 
ous stories, which he did not believe, had been 
told him of their great size. We had taken care 
that the largest specimens to be procured should 
startle his unwonted vision when he came to the 
table; although I blush at the remembrance now, 
we apologized in our wicked waywardness to 
him for what we called the extreme smallness of 
the oysters, promising we would do better next 
time. Six bloated Falstaffian bivalves lay before 
him in their shells. I noticed that he gazed at 
them anxiously with fork upraised, then he 
whispered to me, with a look of anguish, ‘ How 
shall I do it?’ I described to him the simple 
process by which the free-born citizens of Amer- 
ica were accustomed to accomplish such a task. 
He seemed satisfied that the thing was feasible, 
selected the smallest one in the half dozen, and 
then bowed his head as if saying grace. All 
eyes were upon him to watch the effect of a new 
sensation in the person of a great British au- 
thor. Opening his mouth very wide, he strug- 
gled for a moment, and then all was over. I 
shall never forget the comic look of despair he 
cast upon the other five over-occupied shells. I 
broke the perfect stillness by asking him how he 
felt. ‘Profoundly grateful,’ he gasped, ‘and 
as if I had swallowed a little baby.’ ” 

‘The illustrations given in connection with this 
article, which refer to the business of canning 
oysters, require but few words of explanation. 
On being brought to the docks from the beds, 
the oysters are loaded into small cars, which run 
on railways leading to the large canning estab- 
lishments. Here they are half cooked by being 
plunged for a few seconds into boiling water, 
after which they are emptied upon long tables, 
as shown in the illustration entitled ‘‘Shucking,” 
and there opened by women and children, who 
are paid so much per quart. The next process 
is filling the cans with oysters, and afterward 
pouring upon them the prepared oyster juice. 
‘The cans are then soldered up, and tested by be- 
ing placed in a water bath. If the soldering is 
not perfect, the smallest defect will be disclosed 
by the escape of air-bubbles. After this test the 
cans are ready for the market. 


MUSICAL PHENOMENA. 


Tur perturbations in the natural effect of the 
music which come from the listener are numer- 
ous and perplexing. They proceed chiefly from 
association and memory. If one is by the death- 
bed of a friend, and a band passes in the street 
playing a cheerful tune, that tune will sound even 
more sadly than a really mournful air, which 
might serve at once to express and to relieve the 
deep heaviness of the heart. An unhappy girl, 
out of her mind for the loss of her lover, singing 
a merry song to herself in a mad-house, will make 
the joyous melody sound sad enough —sad as the 
raptures of an imprisoned sky-lark hanging caged 
in the London streets. On the other hand, a 
grave tune may, in like manner, be fairly per- 
turbed out of all sobriety ; and, as we have shown 
it is possible to pass from gay to grave in the lu- 
natic asylum, so we may pass from grave to gay, 
in spite of our best intentions, upon hearing some 
well-known psalm-tune intoned through the nose 
by an ancient school-master in a country church, 
where the service resembles nothing so much as 
a pitched battle between the clergyman and the 
clerk in the presence of a silent congregation, 
and where the said school-master is, for some un- 
intelligible reason, occasionally permitted to in- 
terrupt the duel with an extraordinary succession 
of sounds supposed to represent the 119th Psalm. 
In this case, however grave the melody may real- 
ly be in itself, it will be undeniably perturbed by 
an unfortunate association of ideas at the mo- 
ment when it reaches the ears of the judicious 
hearer. 

The strangest phenomena of all connected with 
musical perturbation are to bé found in alliance 
with memory: but musical sound is only one of 
many mediums which connect us vividly with the 

t. Scents have a remarkable power of recall- 
ing past scenes. Who has not got memories con- 
nected with ottar of roses or the perfume of vio- 
lets? The peculiar combination of odors to be 
met with only in a steamboat cabin will recall to 
some many a disastrous across the Brit- 
ish Channel. To a Londoner, the smell of a tan- 
yard or tallow manufactory will certainly be asso- 
ciated with those lines of railway running out of 
London over the roofs of serried houses overlook- 
ing certain odorous yards—instantly he may re- 
member his holding his nose, or seizing the win- 
dow-strap to pull up the window of the railway 
carriage. The odor of tar calls up many a wa- 
tering-place in summer: we are on the pier in 
an instant, with some little child, perchance now 
grown up or dead ; the fishing-smack lies along- 
side lazily, smoke issuing from a pot at the stern ; 
a sailor sits with a pipe in his mouth, throwing 
vegetable parings into the black kettle for the 
nondescript mid-day meal ; the hot sea beneath a 
blazing sun lies almost stagnant, waiting for the 
turn of the tide; the white cliffs glimmer along 
the coast—and all this flashes for a moment be- 
fore the mind’s eye as we chance to pass over a 
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piece of asphalt pavement newly laid down, and | 


smelling faintly of pitch. 

The sight of a faded flower pressed in a book 
brings back, with a little shock of feeling, the 
hand that gathered it, or the distant hills upon 
which it once bloomed years ago. ‘Lhe touch of 
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satin or velvet, or fine hair, is also capable of re- 
viving the recollection of scenes, and places, and 
persons, But for freshness, and suddenness, and 
power over memory, all the senses must yield to 
the sense of hearing. Memory is the great per- 
turber of musical meaning. When memory is 
concerned, music is no longer itself; it ceases to 
have any proper plane of feeling; it surrenders 
itself wholly, with all its rights, to memory, to be 
the patient, stern, and terrible exponent of that 
recording angel. What is it? Only a few triv- 
ial bars of an old piano-forte piece—‘* Murmures 
du Rhone,” or ‘‘ Pluie des Perles.” The drawing- 
room window is open, the children are playing on 
the lawn, the warm morning air is charged with 
the scent of lilac blossom. ‘Then the ring at the 
bell, the confusion in the hall, the girl at the pi- 
ano stops, the door opens, and one is lifted in 
dying or dead. Years, years ago! but passing 
through the streets, a bar or two of the ** Mur- 
mures du Rhone” brings the whole scene up be- 
fore the girl, now no longer a girl, but a middle- 
aged woman, looking back to one fatal summer 
morning. The enthusiastic old men, who inva- 
riably turned up in force whenever poor Madame 
Grisi was advertised to sing in her last days, seem- 
ed always deeply affected. Yet it could hardly 
be at what they actually heard—no, the few notes 
recalled the most superb soprano of the age in 
her best days; recalled, also, the scenes of youth 
forever faded out, and the lights of youth quench- 
ed in the gray mists of the dull declining years. 
It was worth any money to hear even the hollow 
echo of a voice which had power to bring back, 
if only for a moment, the ‘‘ tender grace of a day 
that was dead.” 





MEMORIES OF THE STAGE. 


A writer in the Gentleman’, 1g gives 
some very interesting pictures of English stage 
life and customs, drawn partly from personal 
reminiscence and partly from historical sources. 
Some of the latter are very curious. Here, for 
instance, is a picture from the time of Charles 
the Second, taken from Dr. Doran’s ‘‘ Their 
Majesties’ Servants:” ‘‘In front of the house 
Nell Gwynne is seen prattling with the young 
fops, or lying across any two of them, that she 
may hold converse with a third; the wits are 
criticising the actors, or conversing with the viz- 
ards in the pit; ladies of quality and good char- 
acter could then appear in masks unattended. 
Such ladies entered into struggles of wit with 
the fine gentlemen, bantering them unmercifully, 
calling them by their names, but refusing to re- 
veal their own, the audience oftener listening to 
these disputes than to the actors, while fine gen- 
tlemen talked loudly with pretty orange girls as 
they combed their periwigs.” 

Every part of the theatre was open to the fine 
gentlemen. In the tiring-rooms of the actresses 
they passed the time between the acts, while the 
stage itself was the most fashionable part of the 
auditorium. Here crowded the gallants, at times 
in such numbers as to seriously impede the action 
of the play, not scrupling to address their conver- 
sation to the actresses, even in the most tragic 
scenes. In 1704 Queen Anne issued a decree 
forbidding the presence of the public upon the 
stage. But the rule was soon broken, and in 
1732, at Covent Garden, ten shillings and six- 
pence was charged for a stage seat. 

In the time of Dryden the performances com- 
menced at three o'clock in the afternoon. 

Our English ancestors seem to have been no 
more particular about desecrating their theatres 
with vulgar and inferior entertainments than we 
are ourselves. During the last years of the sev- 
enteenth century business so declined at Drury 
Lane that it was thought necessary to support it 
by the introduction of dancers, tumblers, strong 
men, and quadrupeds. When Betterton played 
Othello at the Haymarket, in 1709, a Mr. Hig- 
gins, a posture-master, gave performances be- 
tween the acts! One night, about the middle 
of the last century, a notorious quack-doctress, 
Mrs. Mapp, headed the Drury e bill with 
her name, as patroness, and drew a crowded 
house, a song being sung in her honor between 
the pieces. About the same period it was an- 
nounced that four Indian chiefs would visit the 
same theatre on a certain night. The house was 
crowded, but the chiefs, sitting quietly in their 
box, were not visible to the gallery. is raised 
the ire of the celestials, who d that hav- 
ing paid their money to see the illustrious for- 
eigners, the performance should not proceed un- 
til they did see them. The end of it was that 
the unfortunate chiefs were compelled to leave 
their box and seat themselves in a row upon the 
stage for general inspection. 

One formidable abuse which disgraced English 
theatres from their first foundation until within 
the memory of many still living seems to have 
utterly disappeared. The writer alludes to the 
theatrical riot. Some of these disturbances 
were so famous in their time that they have be- 
come a matter of history. One of the earliest 
theatrical riots of which we have any record oc- 
curred on Shrove-Tuesday, in the year 1617, and 
was raised by those fire-brands of ancient Lon- 
don, the apprentices, who, in a spirit of, as far as 
we can learn, mere wanton mischief, attacked 
and almost entirely destroyed the cockpit theatre 
in Drury Lane. 

But these disturbances were more oe pes 
the work of the fine gentlemen, the bucks and 
bloods, than of the canaille. The theatre was 
frequently the scene of their perpetual brawls 
and duels. An angry word was usually the pro- 
logue to a sword thrust, and sometimes not find- 
ing sufficient room in the pit, the then resort of 
the gallants and wits—the Sedleys, the Etheriges, 
and the Buckinghams— the disputants would 
spring upon the stage in the midst of the per- 
formances, and fall to at cut-and-thrust with 
sometimes fatal effect. In 1679 some tipsy 
gentlemen rushed into Liucoln’s Inn Theatre, 
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with drawn swords and lighted torches, uttering 
cries against the Duchess of Portsmouth, who 
was present at the time, and extremely unpopu- 
lar. They thrust at the audience, threw their 
torches upon the stage, and endeavored to fire 
the building. In 172] a certain nobleman cross- 
ed the stage to speak to a gentleman who was 
on the opposite side, during the performance of 
** Macbeth,” while the thane and his lady were 
upon the stage; Rich, the manager, was so in- 
dignant at this conduct that he forbade the de- 
linquent to ever again appear behind the scenes. 
The answer to the interdiction was a blow in the 
face. Rich drew his sword, the actors support- 
ed him, and succeeded in driving the nobleman 
and his friends out of the theatre. But they 
soon returned, reinforced in numbers, entered 
the front of the house, smashed the mirrors and 
mouldings, and endeavored to set fire to the 
building. The military were called in, the riot- 
ers captured, and the house closed for a week. 
From that time a guard was appointed to attend 
at the patent theatres during the performance, a 
custom which has come down to the present 
day. In 1754 Garrick brought out a magnifi- 
cent ballet pantomime, with French dancers. 
War having just before broken out with France, 
this engagement excited the indignant patriotism 
of the pit. A riot ensued; the boxes took part 
with the dancers; gentlemen, incited on by the 
ladies, drew their swords and leaped into the 
pit ; the gallery shouted with delight, and pelted 
both parties ; but the pit carried the day, and aft- 
er smashing every thing breakable they could 
lay hands upon, proceeded in a body to South- 
ampton Street and broke all the Windows in 
Garrick’s house. If in those days a quiet man 
ventured to differ in opinion with the bullies of 
the pit, they pulled his nose, and otherwise mal- 
treated him; but they only grinned when the 
gentry in the boxes found it convenient to spit 
upon their heads. 

Riots were occasionally brought about by the 
opposing claims of popular artistes. In 1704 
the town was divided upon the merits of Cuz- 
zoni and Faustina, two opera-singers, a differ- 
ence of opinion which occasioned nightly disturb- 
ances at the Opera-house, much to the annoy- 
ance of neutral people, who came only to hear 
the singing. The one faction was headed by the 
Countess of Pembroke, the other by the Count- 
ess of Burlington and Lady Delaware, those la- 
dies leading from their boxes the contending 
shrieks and hisses! More than half a century 
later, Macklin being dismissed by Fleetwood, 
the manager of Drury Lane, appealed to the 
town, and raised a body of partisans, who en- 
deavored by nightly interruptions of the per- 
formance to compel his re-engagement. Fleet- 
wood replied by hiring a body of professional 
pugilists, who pummeled the rioters into silence. 

In 1810 the Giroux riots broke out at the Sur- 
rey, then under Elliston’s management, in conse- 
quence of Miss Giroux, a favorite dancer, having 
been displaced by Miss Taylor, a rival Terpsich- 
ore. These riots were carried on through a 
number of nights. ‘The appearance of either 
lady was the signal for a deafening uproar of 
cheers, applause, groans, and howls; Elliston 
was hissed and pelted off the stage when he at- 
tempted to address the audience ; two public- 
houses in the neighborhood altered their signs to 
“Giroux” and “‘ Taylor,” and became the houses 
of call for the opposing factions ; crowds waited 
nightly at the stage door to hiss or cheer each of 
the rivals as she entered the theatre ; a song en- 
titled ‘*The Rival Queens” was sung at the 
Obelisk, in Blackfriars Road ; hats bore impres- 
sions of G. and T., etc.,etc. The affair ulti- 
mately came to a trial at Westminster, but it 
was arranged by an apology. 

Although we must congratulate ourselves that 
we are able to visit the theatre without witness- 
ing such scenes, yet with its mischievous pro- 
pensities seems to have departed all the enthusi- 
asm of the London audience. May not the in- 
ferior acting of the modern stage owe some- 
thing to the frigidity of its patrons? Colley 
Cibber says: ‘‘ Public approbation is the warm 
weather of the theatrical plant, which will soon 
bring it forward to whatever perfection nature 
has designed it.” Excitementis the very breath 
of an actor's nostrils, and without applause there 
can be no excitement. Apathy is quickly com- 
municated from the audience to the actor. 

It is recorded that Barry’s utterance of ‘‘ Oh, 
look there!” in the “‘ Earl of Essex,” caused the 
critics to burst into tears, and then shake the 
house with their applause. Many wonderful 
stories are told of Mrs. Siddons’s power over the 
emotions of her audience. It is said that when 
she played Jane Shore the men wept, the ladies 
sobbed and shrieked and fainted. During her 

rformance of Mrs. Beverly, in the ‘‘Game- 
ster,” the pit used to yell at and curse and threat- 
en the villain Stukely ; while timid people, afraid 
of the excitement, would remain in the lobbies, 
and peer through the small windows of the box 
doors, content to watch the varying expressions 
of her countenance. At sanctimonious Edin- 
burgh the General Assembly of the kirk was 
obliged to arrange its meetings with reference 
to her acting. Crowds would assemble round the 
theatre door at noon; after the play was over, 
servants would take up their position on the out- 
side for the night, in order to be the first to se- 
cure places in the morning. Bannister, speak- 
ing of Mrs. Barry, the wife of silver-tongued 
Barry, not the protégé of Rochester, relates that 
he had seen half the pit start up at her ‘‘Is he 
alive?” of Lady Randolph. 


This extreme sensitiveness was shared in an | 
| days in Spain. 


almost equal degree by the actors themselves. 
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Mrs. Bellamy was so overcome by Woffington’s | 
| the feudal pride of the Goth, by their horse-boys 


acting as Jocasta, in ‘* (Edipus,” while playing 
Eurydice to her, that she fainted away upon the 
stage. Miss O'Neill was frequently carried off 
the stage senseless after the curtain had fallen 
upon her Isabella or Jane Shore. Mrs. Siddons. 
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in ‘* Tamerlane,” fell back fainting, overcome by 
her own acting. So powerful was the effect of 
the elder Kean’s acting in Sir Giles Overreach 
upon Mrs. Glover that she swooned before the 
audience. 

Similar anecdotes are related of Master Betty 
and Garrick ; w..en the latter left the stage John- 
son said the gayety of the nation was eclipsed. 
His farewell, and that of Mrs. Siddons, were 
marked by such grief and frantic enthusiasm as 
we can form no conception of. We have none 
such artistes now to be enthusiastic about ; but 
if we had, would they stir the cold blood of our 
modern play-goers? Unquestionably not. 

Even the gallery has ceased to be deluded ‘‘ by 
the cunning of the scene.” What has become 
of the jovial sailor who used to spring upon the 
stage and pull out his prize-money to pay the 
hard-hearted creditor of some distressed heroine 
or aged man? Nobody now hisees Iago, nor 
warns Othello, Even the stout old lady in coal- 
scuttle bonnet, with gin-bottle and a basket of 
provisions sufficient to keep a family for a week, 
who used to threaten the ‘‘ willan” with her um- 
brella, has scarcely a representative left. The 
very school-boy in the boxes looks blasé. The 
stage has lost its reality. This is largely owing 
to the influence of burlesque, which, not con- 
fining itself to the laudable purpose of exposing 
the absurdities of melodrama, has held up to 
ridicule every thing that is noble in poetry and 
exalted in sentiment. 
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SPANISH MANNERS. 


SpaNisH manners are gradually changing; but 
enough remains to show their feudal type tinged 
with Orientalism. The regular Castilian gran- 
dee, the hidalgo of old days, whom Raleigh knew, 
was something between a pasha of the best Os- 
manli breed and Lord Herbert of Cherbury. He 
was grave and impassive, but he loved advent- 
ure; was ready to fight for his king or his mis- 
tress ; and was punctilious in all that regards cer- 
emony and courtesy. And, to this day, in dis- 
tricts quite remote’ from the Castiles, one still 
sees that a figure of this kind is the ideal upon 
which the manners of society have been formed. 
The unreality of the whole affair only reveals 
itself and suggests ludicrous emotions gradually. 
At first there is something imposing in a solemni- 
ty which seems raised above all that is little, and 
attractive in a politeness which places the house 
where you visit—d la disposicion de Usted—at 
the disposition of your worship or grace. ‘I 
kiss the feet of your grace, lady,” says the gen- 
tleman. ‘‘I kiss the hand of your grace, cava- 
lier,” answers the lady. ‘‘ Guste Usted a co- 
mer?” is the invitation to eat, given by every 
body, as he moves off to his meal, or, more brief- 
ly, ‘‘Guste Usted?” if it makes its appearance 
while you happen to be in the house. Even an 
old woman eating a sardine upon a bit of bread 
in her shop, makes the offer to a casual customer. 
So in smaller matters. A Spaniard raises his 
hat slightly on entering the waiting-room of the 
railway-station, and salutes the strangers whom 
he finds in a railway carriage. It is, perhaps, on 
paper, however, that the true Spanish ceremoni- 
ousness comes out best. A letter has B. 8. 
M-——, kisses his hands (the use of the third 
person, by-the-way, adds greatly to all these ef- 
fects), even on the outside And the style is 
that of a dispatch rather than of every-day con- 
cerns. Nothing is mentioned without some swell- 
ing epithet of praise. You read of ‘this culti- 
vated and enlightened city’—a city where you 
may hunt all day in vain for a novel of George 
Sand’s. A warehouse, as likely as not, is an :/- 
lustrious warehouse, or a renowned place of indus- 
try. The biographer of a jocal worthy will talk 
of the elevated rank of his family, and in the 
next paragraph you find, most probably, that he 
was the son of a rather well-to-do apothecary 

We confess that we should relish Spain's high- 
flown courtesy better if the same men who are 
**at the feet” of women would learn not to stare 
brutally at them—sometimes, indeed, to speak to 
them—in the Alamedas, Ramblas, or Plazas of 
Spanish cities. As a rule, no young ladies can 
walk alone in such cities, and this is not merely 
a part of the semi-Oriental watchfulness exercised 
over them, but a practical precaution due to ex- 
perience. What fruit the watchfulness, assisted 
by the confessional, bears in the after and mar- 
ried life of Spanish women let the well-known 
mores of Madrid tell. But to waive these too 
large and too delicate questions, and to return to 
Spanish manners in the lighter sense of the word, 
the reader must not fancy that the man who kisses 
his hands, on paper, will not thrust him to the 
wall (if big enough) should there be any thing 
like pressure at a railway, an opera, or a ball. 
The courtesy of the country is a courtesy of 
forms, holding good when the forms can be com- 
plied with easily and comfortably, but giving way 
under the least pressure of selfishness. We have 
seen ladies looking vainly for seats in a splendid 
café, glittering with mirrors and gilding. and fre- 
quented by the best society—the soctedad e/e- 
gante. Not a swarthy caballero moved, but all 
remained smoking (and spitting) at their ease. 
Yet such men, knowing—literally—less abont 
Europe than an educated Hindoo, would be sure 
to uphold Spanish manners as something unique. 
The truth is, that it is a mere delusion either 
that the manners of the grandees are equal to 
those of well-bred Americans, or that the general 
masses of Spain are more civil and agreeable than 
those of this country. The inflated bowing and 
complimenting style of ‘* deportment” has a cer- 
tain ‘‘high-life-below-stairs” character nowa- 
It looks as if it were a bad imi- 
tation of the Oriental stateliness of the Moor, and 





and valets. And it is based upon an assertion 
of self, closely connected with envy. Every 
body would like to be Aidalgo, in order that no- 
body may be hidalgo, 
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INVASION MOST TO BE DREADED. 


Joun Boru. *‘ There, my dears, go to that nice gentleman over there. He will take care of you.” 


3nOTHER JONATHAN. ‘* No, Mr. But, this nice gentleman won't do any thing of the sort. 


hes plenty of that kind, of home manufacture, and they object to foreign competition.” 


He 
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VOCAL SERENADE TO TWEED. 


PoticemMaN Cuorus — “ Sino, 


Sixc, Srvc!” 





BILLZARDS AND ITS APPLIANCES. 


Ir is estimated that in the United States alone 
three and a half millions of people play billiards. 
Ihis estimate has no reference to ladies and 
children, representing merely the adult males 
who frequent the public 
When it is re. 
membered that fully one 


saloons. 


half of the tables manufac- 
tured at the East within 
the past five years have 
been set up in private resi- 
dences, it will not seem 
surprising that where twen- 
ago there 
scarcely one lady player in 
there 
of 
tthousands. Indeed, the 
billiard 
tory in the world, that of 
H. W. Cotienper (for- 
merly PreLtan & COLLEN- 


DER), finds its chief source 


ty years was 


the United States, 


should now be tens 


dargest manufac- 


LTA Rome 
of revenue in furnishing Gra ate tit 
private houses. Notwith- 
standing that, by the 
-alties it receives from 
for 


roy- 
oth- 
the 
and 
the patent table known as 
‘*The Bevel,” the Collen- 
der factory is virtually shut = chine movelon Sale 


4er ‘manufacturers 


Combmation Cushion 


out from supplying the New 
England, the Pacific, the 
Western, Gulf 
and also the Can- 


and the 
States, 


ada 9 


average of eight hundred tables yearly. Fally 


it vet turns out an 


two-thirds of this number go into dwelling-houses. 
The increased demand of late years for billiard 
tables in residences is mainly due to a reduction 


in size. ‘The standard size used to be six. feet 
in width by twelve 
in length. Few 


dwellings could ac 
commodate a table 
of such dimensions, 
and hence billiards 
in America was re 
ded by the fai 
sex a3 a selfish 
amusement, enjoved 


by masculines alone 


Now the prevailing 
sizes are 5x10 and 
11, x 9—snufliciently 
ve to entertain 

t adult male, and 
iough to ren 

der billiard - playing 
easy to ladies and 
children, who can 


‘ 


best appreciate the sanitary advantages of the 
gentle yet thorough exercise called forth at 
billiards. Aside from a reduction in size, there 
has been a radical change of shape. Private 
trade has received an appreciable impetus from 
the introduction of a new design of table, il- 


vy sya oe °° 


lustrated on this page. Thanks to the invent- 
ive talent of Mr. H. W. CoLLenper, to whom, 
and also to his late partner, the lamented Mr. 
MicuHakEt PHe ay, billiard players in this coun- 
try are indebted for all the more marked im- 


| box-shaped affair. 


provements in the appliances of the game, the | legs as a support is compensated for by bring- 


American billiard table, heretofore in appear- 
ance a huge rectangular box, is now a symmet- 
rical piece of cabinet work. Instead of disfig- 
uring a dwelling, the modern billiard table, 
with its decorations made to order if necessary, 


is an ornament. Mr. CoLLeNpDER’s improve- 
ment consists in dispensing with the centre legs, 
and so altering the shape of the frame that the 
table appears much smaller than the ordinary 
The absence of the centre 








ing the end legs nearer together. ‘To accom 
plish this, and at the same time uphold the ex- 
tremities of the table as firmly as before, the 
rails are beveled inward at an angle of about 
forty degrees. This ingenious arrangement 
also prevents the player's 
knee from coming in un- 
pleasant contact with the 
rails or sides. The intro- 
duction of ‘‘The Bevel” 
has stimulated invention 
in other respects. We 
have remarked that these 
tables may be ornamented 
to suit the fancy of pur- 
chasers. This is accom- 
plished by an_ ingenious 
machine, also a suggestion 
of Mr.CoLLENDER’s. With 
it a mere boy cen in a few 
minutes carve the quaint- 
est monogram or trace the 
most intricate figure. The 
immense factory, a five- 
story building on Tenth 
Avenue and Thirty-sixth 
and Thirty-seventh Streets, 
is one of the sights of the 
metropolis. From two to 
three hundred tables are 
constantly in course of con- 
struction. Over $100,000 
worth of lumber is used 
yearly. Except in the var- 
nishing and veneering de- 
partments, every thing is 
done by machinery, from 
the finishing of slate beds 
up to the delicate process of turning billiard balls, 
both of which kinds of labor are in other manu- 
factories performed by hand. The use of ma- 
chinery, the bulk of it designed especially for 
this factory, and patented, insures uniformity of 
construction; and the 
secret of the over- 
shadowing popularity 
of the Purran & 
CoLLENDER tables 
has always been their 
uniformity, which 
renders them at once 
reliable and durable. 
The warerooms of 
this chief manufac- 
tory of billiards in 
the world, wherein 
about twenty tables, 
made in all styles. 
may usually be found 
on exhibition, are xt 
No. 738 Broadway, 
New York. 








